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Leonora Corbett as the first wife, now a ghost, and Mildred Natwick as 
Madame Arcati, medium, in the American production of Noel Coward's 
Blithe Spirit with Peggy Wood and Clifton Webb as the other leads. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


CAMP SHOWS,INC.—MESSAGE 
FROM G. B. S.—HOLLYWOOD 
ACTORS’ GROUP 


a a year of that good old game, 
passing the buck, the three groups 
concerned with providing professional 
theatre entertainment for the camps 
have at last decided what to do and how 
to do it. A conference in Washington in 
October at which the Army and Navy 
morale branch, the Citizens’ Committee, 
the theatre, the movies and the radio 
were all represented brought the promise 
of immediate action. Eddie Dowling was 
appointed ‘Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of the Army and Navy, Inc.’ 

This was good news. It was high time 
that negative action and mutual recrimi- 
nation stopped. The delay in getting 
shows to the camps had been too long, 
and the boys in camp and the public 
which contributed to the U. S. O. were 
becoming rightfully indignant. Now, 
however, the plan seems to be definitely 
under way. A non-profit agency, Camp 
Shows, Inc., has been set up as an affili- 
ate of the U. S. O. and funds have been 
allotted to it. Its incorporators link to- 
gether the various organizations already 
involved: Walter Hoving and Harper 





VIKTOR SCHRECKENGOST is 
an artist whose creative genius is 
only surpassed by his sense of hu- 
mor. The design on the cover of this 
issue is Mr. Schreckengost’s concep- 
tion of the stage setting for William 
Saroyan’s Fim Dandy when the art- 
ist follows the playwright’s direc- 
tions to the letter. Fim Dandy is the 
new play which Mr. Saroyan has 
given to the National Theatre Con- 
terence for production in little the- 
atres all over the country. Mr. 
Schreckengost’s design is for the 
production at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Saroyan writes, ‘The set 
seems to me to have the exact kind 
of imaginativeness the play calls for.’ 
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FOUR current exhibitions are of 
special interest to the theatre- 
minded: an Isadora Duncan show at 
the Museum of Modern Art, put to- 
gether by its Dance Archives’ libra- 
rian, Paul Magriel, from the work of 
Rodin, Segonzac, Bourdelle, Grand- 
jouan, José Clara, Walkowitz, 
Steichen and Genthe; Arnold 
Genthe’s Fifty Portraits of the The- 
atre at the Museum of the City of 
New York; Costumes for the The- 
atre, a series of original drawings 
and watercolors at the Bittner gal- 
lery ranging from Bakst and Benois 
to contemporary designers; and The 
American Theatre, a Glamorous 
Quarter-Century, the Theatre Guild- 
THEATRE ARTS show still at the Guild. 
es 


ELECTIONS and Meetings: How- 
ard Lindsay, playwright, actor, pro- 
ducer, has been elected head of the 
Author’s League, Carl Carmer of the 
Author’s Guild. The Dramatists’ 
Guild is still headed by Elmer Rice, 
Equity by Bert Lytell and the 
League of New York Theatres by 
Marcus Heiman. The National The- 
atre Conference, under the presi- 
dency of Paul Green, is meeting in 
New York, Nov. 21st and 22nd, The 
American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation, Marian L. Stebbins, Presi- 
dent, in Detroit, Dec. 29 —31 in con- 
junction with the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech. 
* 


FROM La Prensa of Buenos Aires 
comes a report of a highly successful 
performance of Abe Lincoln in Iili- 
nois, presented in the Yiddish trans- 
lation of Jacob Mestel by a com- 
pany headed by Jacob Ben Ami. 
Ben Ami’s portrayal of ‘the protag- 
onist of liberty and democracy in his 
country and a transcendent Ameri- 
can personality’ is called one of the 
finest ever known even by an audi- 
ence that had, a year before, wel- 
comed the drama in its film form. 
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Sibley of U. S. O., Lawrence Phillips of 
the Citizens’ Committee, and Eddie 
Dowling, now president of Camp Shows, 
Inc. Mr. Dowling proposes to send 
lively, current shows on acircuit toinclude 
186 Army camps and Naval stations and 
has induced a number of Broadway pro- 
ducers to back him in this plan. He prom- 
ises to route only first-class road compa- 
nies, and to have at least four out from 
New York by mid-December. The plan 
includes the payment of a small admis- 
sion fee. 


(>= BERNARD SHAw gave Alex- 
ander Woollcott, broadcasting 
from London, a two-word message for 
America. It was: Back Russia. Mr. 
Woollcott reports Shaw as young and 
vigorous as ever, and working hard, not 
on a play but on a primer for the infants’ 
class in politics or, as Mr. Woollcott says, 
for you and for me. 


oo success of a group of young 


actors with a production, in Holly- 
wood, of Birabeau’s Dame Nature points 
two morals: one, that a play may fail on 
Broadway (as this did in 1938 at the 
Theatre Guild) and still be a good play 
with commercial and aesthetic values; 
second, that successful theatre can be 
made with talent and will and practically 
no money. Variety reports that the young 
actors, many of them graduates of Rein- 
hardt’s Workshop, had a bankroll of $90 
for the venture; $10 went for royalties, 
$30 toward the first week’s rent of a the- 
atre. The result was a miniature hit 
which has started some of the partici- 
pants on the road to professional success. 
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LABYRINTH DECOR BY DALI 


If the audience at the opening night of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
felt let down by Laéyrinth, the season’s first premiére, it was not because 
Salvador Dali had neglected to fling a heady pot of paint in its face. Three 
sets, two of them as lush as Bacchanale’s, were in the artist’s best anatomico- 
geological style. A maze of costumes and props, some of them sketched 
above, gaily pretended to be quite mad. Since the choreographer failed to 
make clear what these painter’s goings-on and a complicated libretto had to 
do with Schubert’s Seventh Symphony, the show was all Dali’s. 
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LET’S FACE IT! 


Youth already heard from in George Abbott’s Best Foot Forward, a brilliant 
roster of adults put into town after a cordial Boston tryout with Vinton 
Freedley’s Let’s Face It! The book has been put together by Herbert and 
Dorothy Fields, with material requisitioned from the comedy hit of boom 
days, Cradle Snatchers, in the name of national defense. The credit lines 
include a Cole Porter score, Harry Horner sets, John Harkrider costumes, 
Charles Walters dances, and Edgar MacGregor direction. Star of the show 
is Danny Kaye, pictured above (hands up) with Houston Richards, Benny 
Baker, Mary Jane Walsh, and Jack Williams. 

















Candles ‘That Light itis Way 


Broadway in Review 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


— winds of failure and mischance may blow out many a 
light set hopefully burning on marquees and theatre fronts along 
Broadway, but they cannot extinguish the flame of genuine achieve- 
ment. The radiance of Helen Hayes in Candle in the Wind, the poetry 
of Shakespeare in 4s You Like It, the exuberance of young dance and 
song in Best Foot Forward, Eugene O’Neill’s nostalgic dream in 
Ah, Wilderness!, Bobby Clark’s clowning in 4/] Men Are Alike — 
each of these has some element of the authentic fire; each is good 
theatre — taking everything from slapstick to high tragedy in its 
stride. What the theatre cannot tolerate is mediocrity, a dull devil 
much in evidence during the early weeks of the season, but which was 
finally put to rout by the advent of Maxwell Anderson’s new play. 
Directed by Alfred Lunt with the Theatre Guild and the Playwrights’ 
Company in command, Candle in the Wind received a most careful 
and loving production; Jo Mielziner made for it some realistic sets 
which evoked, especially in the concentration camp interior, a sense of 
the tragedy and terror of France today. 

In Candle in the Wind Mr. Anderson has turned from the anguished 
soul-searching of Key Largo, the panoplied arguments of Elizabeth the 
Queen and of Mary of Scotland, to a simpler theme and a more conven- 
tional formula. Though his language is still of a ‘certain magnitude’ 
he is writing this story of love and war in prose. It is as though, over- 
whelmed by the horrors of a world at war, he had taken refuge in 
the reaffirmation of certain basic beliefs, the belief, among others, 
in the possibility of selfless devotion to an individual or to a cause. 
Love is the light in darkness, the candle flickering undaunted in the 
night and wind that guides his heroine’s feet through her strange 
pilgrimage and lights her way to an understanding of the forces en- 
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Candle 
in the Wind 
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gaged in the battle which is tearing civilization to pieces. 

Mr. Anderson’s protagonist is an American actress, successful, 
detached, self-sufficient, who through her love for a French officer 
learns the meaning of devotion to a cause and acquires the strength 
not only to fight for him but also with him for the ideas which he 
represents and which are also her own. Mr. Anderson's lovers are 
star-crossed indeed. Separated by the war, they meet all too briefly 
in the gardens at Versailles. He has barely time to tell her of his fight 
and his escape, of his belief that her love has literally saved him from 
death in battle and at sea. With true lover’s mysticism he insists that 
her hand was over him in the icy waters, that she brought him safely 
to land, warmed, comforted and sustained him in his dire need. They 
are interrupted in their hurried colloquy by the arrival of two German 
officers who arrest St. Cloud at once — he is not only a naval officer 
but he was, before the war, an active anti-Nazi journalist and there- 
fore an important political prize. The lovers are torn apart, but 
Madeline remains in Paris to fight a lonely battle on his behalf. 

The rest of the play is concerned with Madeline’s effort to get 
St. Cloud out of the baleful prison in which he is confined. She has 
both money and the freedom of action which her nationality provides, 
yet for a year her attempts are futile. Her bribes are accepted but her 
secrets are always betrayed to the commander of the prison who in 
fact instigates most of the manoeuvres which bring money to the 
German pockets and despair to the lovers’ hearts. In the end one of 
the German officers at the camp is actually moved by her devotion 
and connives at a final, successful effort at escape. St. Cloud gets away 
and Madeline is left to face the infuriated Nazi Colonel and to hurl 
in his face the curtain line of the play: ‘In the history of the world 
there have been many wars between beasts and men, and the beasts 
have always lost and the men have won.’ 

Candle in the Wind is a tale of romance and adventure, told very 
quietly, almost wearily. Its main effect is to create a mood of hypnotic 
despair. In the prison scenes it is as though a door were opened and 
a dank, miasmic breath swept forward across the footlights. Mecha- 
nized men jump up, salute, close and open doors, click heels, clank 
keys. The theories that come from their mouths are sterile parrotings. 
Distrust is in the air, terror and lying and an active sadism. Mr. An- 
derson has provided his chief Nazi, Colonel Erfurt, with a biting, 
perverted sense of humor that gives him a sort of ruthless vitality, 
which lessens his resemblance to a stage villain of melodrama. As a 
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PAULINE LORD in The Walrus and the Carpenter, a comedy by Aubrey 
Noel Langley staged by Alfred de Liagre, Jr., with Raymond Sovey sets. 
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ALL MEN ARE ALIKE 


BOBBY CLARK AND REGINALD DENNY 


For a resourceful comic any excuse is good enough, even when it is a farce as 
witless and mechanical as 4// Men Are Alike turned out to be. As Mr. Wilmer 
Popday, Bobby Clark spent the evening energetically rebounding from the 
complications wished on him by the amorous proclivi ities of Mr. Alfred 
Bandle, an English business partner nicely played by Reginald Denny. 
Mr. Clark came to this his first non-musical role (aside from an appearance 
in the Players Club revival of Congreve’s Love for Love two seasons back) 
from a long and happy career in the circus, burlesque, \ vaudeville and musi- 
cal comedy. His next role in legitimate will be that of Bob Acres in the com- ( 
ing Theatre Guild revival of The Rivals, to be staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 
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whole, however, the play is haunted by unreality — and this in the 
face of its obvious and all too devastating truth. Behind just such grim 
walls men are being tortured and killed today; in just such immaculate 
costumes and with just such incredible formulae other men of flesh and 
blood are destroying their fellows and betraying the spirit of man; the 
miracle of love is old and ever young as Madeline and St. Cloud find 
it, yet Mr. Anderson has not made these elements take shape in the 
people on his stage. Even Miss Hayes, appropriately cast in the role 
of the American actress, has difficulty in presenting more than an 
outline drawing of a woman in love. 

Miss Hayes can, however, summon those moments of intensity 
that are characteristically hers. Her candid profile with its disarming 
tip-tilted nose, its little-girl purity, has an innocence, a single-minded- 
ness that makes it, in itself, a dramatic foil for the beetling and 
aggressive sombreness of the Nazi creed that she confronts in the 
person of Colonel Erfurt, ably interpreted by John Wengraf. Miss 
Hayes can also face a crisis with a force entirely out of proportion 
to her physical equipment. She can achieve that surprising theatrical 
miracle of seeming suddenly to grow tall and indomitable, to emanate 
power while actually doing nothing — as in the prison scene where she 
enters through a sort of double wire-meshed door and is greeted by the 
Nazi salute. She stands motionless, holding her purse with both hands, 
a small, quite ordinary young woman who suddenly becomes a symbol 
of resistance, an outward and visible sign of man’s unconquerable will. 

Miss Hayes can make the most of such climactic incidents, and 
indeed all her encounters with Colonel Erfurt strike sparks that arouse 
attention as the conflict between two ways of living takes on form and 
substance. At other times both script, direction and inspiration seem 
to fail her and the movement of the play becomes uncertain, lost in 
inaction, as the slow days of Madeline’s vigil dragged on. Louis 
Borell, as St. Cloud, is stalwart and duly impassioned, but he is given 
no opportunity to prove his mettle in the few brief scenes at his com- 
mand. By way of providing a diversion, Mr. Anderson introduces a 
cheerful American couturiére, a character cut to Evelyn Varden’s 
measure who acts it with relish and provides a cheerful peppering of 
wisecracks to lighten the anxious hours. 

One of the most touching scenes in the play is a brief one played 
by Lotte Lenya as the refugee maid who knows her German soldiers, 
having seen them come into Vienna, into Prague, into Paris. She 
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As You Like It 
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knows how to block a door against them; she knows also how to find, 
and share, a last precious water biscuit. She has been starved and 
frightened for so long that she has but one dream, one waking and 
sleeping hope — America. Kneeling on the floor as she packs her 
mistress’ bag, she describes that dream. She is holding in her hands a 
“beautiful vase filled with ice-cream — a great pile of ice-cream as 
big as a white cloud’. She raises it to her mouth and it disappears! 
‘I woke up, and I have been hungry ever since!’ Miss Lenya’s poign- 
ant voice with its faint accent, its ‘dying fall’, opens a vista of suffer- 
ing and deprivation that touches the heart. Her varied experience on 
the Austrian and German stage, which included beside leads in classic 
and modern plays a much-praised performance in Three-Penny Opera 
(an adaptation of Gay’s Beggar’s Opera), stands her in good stead even 
in this small part. Tonio Selwart, though also an Austrian by birth, 
is an American by long standing. But he can polish up his German 
accent when a role such as that of the ultimately repentant Nazi is 
called for. He conveys very successfully the sense of strain and hidden 
revolt which close association with the more brutal angles of the New 
Order in Europe must engender in some of its theoretically loyal 
adherents. Mr. Anderson presents that brutality both of action and 
philosophy in such unrelenting colors that one is tempted to take 
exception to his curtain line — surely he is unfair to the beasts to put 
them in the same category as the Nazis he depicts! 


It is a long cry from concentration camps in France to the Forest 
of Arden, but it is the kind of magic journey the theatre is eminently 
equipped to provide. Claustrophobia induced by the contemplation 
of the darkling walls of a Nazi prison could not be better relieved 
than by a stroll through Shakespeare’s fantastic greenwood. 4s You 
Like It is ‘escape literature’ quite as gaily and frankly as is, let 
us say, George Abbott’s Best Foot Forward. Autre temps autre moeurs, 
and especially autre forms of laughter. The Elizabethans were in love 
with words and enjoyed the music of poetry quite as much as we enjoy 
a good tune by Cole Porter or Richard Rodgers. No one who is 
addicted to musical comedy should complain about the idiocies of 
Shakespeare’s plot. He wrote blithely of mistaken identities and male 
disguisings, and his audience accepted such patent unrealities as we 
accept the lunacy of a stage full of people breaking into ordered song 
and dance and other conventions of our time. 4s You Like It is a 
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casual excursion into an imaginary world, a world of freedom where 
the pursuit of love and the delights of philosophic conversation are 
the only responsibilities, where wit and wisecracks mingle, and where, 
at the last moment, in true musical comedy style, boy gets girl (after 
the usual delays), the comic couples are paired off and everyone bursts 
into song. 

Ben Boyar’s and Eugene S. Bryden’s production of the play, under 
the latter’s direction, was in the correct mood of fantasy and light- 
heartedness; the youngsters gathered on the stage treated their 
reverend playwright casually, but always with spirit and assurance. 
Helen Craig, who was able to extract some lovely moments from the 
role of the deaf-mute in last year’s Fohnny Belinda, made up for her 
silences by playing the brash and highly vocal Rosalind, a difficult 
role to which she is not yet able to do justice. With her were a band of 
young actors: Alfred Drake making a personable Orlando; young 
Carol Stone, daughter of a famous father, a pretty’ Celia; Leonard 
Elliott doing well as Touchstone. Philip Bourneuf as Jaques and Harry 
Sheppard as Corin were particularly successful in creating sharply 
defined characters; for the rest, high spirits and good will were every- 
where in evidence. The production did not entirely escape the blight 
that often afflicts modern actors of Elizabethan comedy — an arch- 
ness, an over-enthusiasm, a surface playfulness that can become coy. 
Yet our theatre should have a place for revivals where young people 
may try their wings, new directors show their skill and young design- 
ers such as Lemuel Ayers (whose revolving Forest and gay costumes 
added greatly to the visual pleasure of the occasion) show their wares. 
It is unfortunate that economic pressure drives everything but the 
star-spangled revival from the boards. 

One effort to overcome this situation got off to a good start with 
the Theatre Guild’s revival of 4h, Wilderness!, the first of the Revival 
Series announced for production during the winter under Eva Le 
Gallienne’s direction. O’Neill’s amiable picture of family life in a 
small New England town at the turn of the century comes to the 
theatre again eight years after its original production on the stage 
of the Theatre Guild, with all its former charm and homely humor in- 
tact. Never one of O’Neill’s major plays, it remains his most engaging 
excursion into the simpler, more human emotions: family affection, 
adolescent gropings, young love in its dewy, not to say maudlin phase. 
The revival production, with Harry Carey in the role formerly played 
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Ah, Wilderness! 








Best Foot 
Forward 
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by George M. Cohan, was as carefully and generously mounted as the 
original and moved with ease and humor through its familiar scenes 
to its moonlit, sentiment-flooded end. Without Cohan, the role of 
Nat Miller became more a part of the whole, Harry Carey bringing to 
it a kindly, persuasive charm that fitted excellently into the picture. 
William Prince was an engaging adolescent, and Tom Tully as Sid 
Davis excellent in the drunk scene if not quite able to cope with the 
near-tragic overtones that the role can convey in certain later pas- 
sages. 4h, Wilderness! has a basic quality of Americana which makes 
its revival particularly happy at this moment of questionings and 
tension. It seems to have mellowed with the years, and except for 
those parts which still remain awkward and even pretentious — 
notably the boy’s soliloquy in the moonlight and the subsequent 
love-scene — its virtues have increased with time. The value of the 
revival series was well demonstrated in this first offering. May the 
good work continue — on both sides of the footlights. For the audience 
must also play its role in this effort to re-establish a repertory theatre 
in New York, a theatre where the classics new and old can be kept 
alive by living actors on a living stage. 


With George Abbott as genial drillmaster, the forces of youth 
deploy across the stage in Best Foot Forward in a musical that hit the 
heart of that perennial infant, the American public. (Twelve is the 
average age of our citizenry — twelve, getting on thirteen!) This 
time Mr. Abbott takes his followers to a prep school, good old Win- 
socki, whose inhabitants are shock-haired and of assorted sizes but 
all endowed with agile feet and unbridled vocal and saltatory en- 
thusiasm. Last year Mr. Abbott’s young hopefuls were at college; this 
year at school. They seem to be progressing backward. Where will 
it end, with only grammar school and kindergarten left! 

In lining up his young fry Mr. Abbott has had the help of several 
newcomers in this particular field. Gene Kelly, himself a discovery of 
recent years, directs dances in a Broadway show for the first time. 
John Cecil Holm for the book, Hugh Martin and Ralph Blane for 
music and lyrics, Miles White for costumes, are all new to the musical 
comedy world, though of course plenty of experience lies behind their 
happy handling of Winsocki’s big night. Most of the boys in that 
estimable haunt of learning are new to Broadway, as are the girl- 
friends they have asked to their prom — except, of course, Rosemary 
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KING LEAR CHEKHOV THEATRE PLAYERS 


Fortified by two years of seasoning since its first venture onto metropolitan 
boards, the Chekhov Theatre Studio plans a production of Twelfth Night 
for a Broadway opening in December, continuing with Cricket on the Hearth. 
Set and directed by Michael Chekhov, both plays have been tested on the 
home grounds in Connecticut and on tour. The Players’ third offering, King 
Lear, is new this fall, with Ford Rainey (above) in the title role and Alan 
Harkness as assistant director with Mr. Chekhov. In anticipation of the 
Broadway visit and with a second home in mind, a New York studio was 
opened in November, Mr. Chekhov conducting a special course for practis- 
ing actors and directors. During their second touring season, the Chekhov 
Theatre Players will extend their itinerary to the middle west. 
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Mary Lou Taylor as Tilly Slowboy and Sam Schatz as Mr. Tackleton in the 
Chekhov production of Cricket on the Hearth, directed by Michael Chekhov 
and George Shdanoff, with sets by Beatrice Straight and James Wood, cos- 
tumes by James Legendre. 
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Lane, playing the part of a movie star who inadvertently (and in the 
noble pursuit of publicity) accepts a fan-letter invitation to the dance, 
thereby precipitating a succession of crises involving boys, masters, 
girl-friends and much song and dance. Among Mr. Abbott's ‘finds’ 
are Nancy Walker, Victoria Schools and June Allyson, the trio whose 
singing of ‘The Three B’s’ (Boogie-Woogie, Barrel House and Blues) 
stops the show, and the diminutive Maureen Cannon whose piping 
voice gives a kind of pixie charm to soap-bubble lyrics such as ‘Shady 
Lady Bird’. A musical comedy without a comedian seems an anomaly, 
but Mr. Abbott has succeeded in providing in Best Foot Forward 
enough whirling gaiety to make his excursion into ‘innocent merri- 
ment’ one of the pleasantest moments of the early season. 


Within two days of each other Anne of England and All Men Are 
Alike arrived from England — two plays which, except for their 
former London successes, present no discernible similarity. One was a 
serious historical drama, the other a cockeyed farce. Gilbert Miller 
not only imported and directed the former play by Norman Ginsbury 
(which was known in England as Viceroy Sarah) but also brought 
Barbara Everest over for the role of Queen Anne in which she had 
scored a hit in London. With Flora Robson as Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, Jessica Tandy as the intriguing and finally triumphant 
Mrs. Masham, and Frederic Worlock and Leo G. Carroll as the Duke 
and his enemy, Secretary of State Harley, the cast was weighted with 
experienced actors ready for the most arduous assignment. 

Unfortunately the play, rewritten for American consumption by 
Mary Cass Canfield and Ethel Borden, proved a lifeless thing. 
Mstislav Dobujinsky’s gorgeously painted backdrops, suggesting 
opera settings or the designs of the Bibienas, and his very handsome 
costumes, suited to royalty and to large affairs, were the most striking 
elements in a production that never transcended its history-book 
limitations. Even the two able actresses who played the leads could 
not bring importance to what seemed like petty domestic quarrels 
only remotely related to the destiny of kings. Miss Tandy as Abigail 
Masham infused a certain hard, driving vigor into her part, and 
H. H. Von Twardowski as the Prince of Denmark, consort to the 
queen, managed to give a sense of rounded life to a sketchily written 
character; but neither the acting as a whole nor Mr. Miller’s direction 
could supply the conflict and the commentary that the script lacked. 
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Harry Wagstaff Gribble not only directed Vernon Sylvaine’s 
All Men Are Alike for Lee Ephraim at the madcap pace required of 
farce comedy, but stepped for a while into one of the roles, suddenly 
vacated by an actor who might conceivably have collapsed in ex- 
haustion before all the rushing up and down stairs, the popping into 
bedrooms, the slamming of doors, the juggling of chestnuts that this 
heavy-handed frolic required. Devoted to the week-end flurries of an 
English businessman off on a spree in his own home, the play was in the 
pure farce tradition, bringing together husbands, wives, hussies and 
constables with a war-time sprinkling of air wardens, deserters, sleuths 
and spies. Bobby Clark, cast as the American partner of the British 
marmalade manufacturer, rioted through the complications, occasion- 
ally in his right clothes but more often in a variety of oddments which 
gave him ample opportunity for clowning undefiled. 

The deposit of humor in a script is always difficult to assay. 4// 
Men Are Alike was a hit in London (where it was called Women 
Aren’t Angels) which might justify hope of its provoking laughter and 
enticing dollars here. But what food for merriment that astute show- 
man and playwright George Kaufman detected in Mr. Big (by Arthur 
Sheekman and Margaret Shane) which led him to produce and direct 
it himself is an unsolved mystery. It lasted barely a week, which was 
better than Sinclair Lewis’ venture, Good Neighbor by Jack Levin. 
Directed and largely financed by Mr. Lewis, with Anna Appel and 
Sam Byrd in the cast, it gave only one performance. A third money- 
consuming failure was a so-called ‘aquamusical’, Viva O’ Brien, pro- 
duced by Hickey, Hale and Robinson, which beside presenting some 
plain and fancy diving into a nine-foot pool sunk in the middle of the 
stage had a certain nostalgic charm. It brought out all the old jokes, 
the old routines, the old tune-formulas and plot-absurdities of the 
duller musicals of twenty years ago. It is perhaps just as well that 
time cannot turn backward in its flight. Musical comedy today is 
something far better than it was. 
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COSI FAN TUTTE THE NEW OPERA COMPANY 


For its first presentation The New Opera Company, organized to produce 
intimate opera at a price scale within the range of the general public, chose 
Mozart’s delicate and ironic parable on the constancy of lovers’ vows. No 
opening event could have been better tailored to set off the sterling musician- 
ship of the conductor, Dr. Fritz Busch. Robert Marshall, Perry Askam and 
Waldemar Schroeder (seen above as Ferrando, Don Alfonso and Guglielmo 
respectively), their fellow players and the casts of Tchaikowsky’s Pique 
Dame, Verdi's Macbeth and Offenbach’s La Vie Parisienne established on the 
whole the fine promise of young American opera voices. Skill and assurance 
in acting techniques have for the most part yet to be acquired, and the com- 
pany is still too recently organized for its staging to press beyond an honest 
and vigorous exploitation of accepted operatic traditions toward the fresh 
and modern attack upon opera theatre which is its ultimate goal. 
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MAURICE EVANS as Macbeth. 























Journey through Theatre 


XI. Poetic Drama 


ASHLEY DUKES 


INETEEN-THIRTY-FOUR was here, and with it a revival of theatre 
N quite notable considering the progress of the screen. It was a 
players’ revival, for new dramatists were fewer than ever. Artists of 
the standing of Bergner, the Lunts, Yvonne Printemps, Edith Evans 
and Cedric Hardwicke, Charles Laughton and John Gielgud and 
Gertrude Lawrence made it clear by choice of work that they sought 
stage engagements first of all, and would struggle at personal loss to 
retain them, and considered the movies as a secondary art. With 
some of them this was a last gesture, for soon after making it they 
turned to the screen for good. But it was bravely made all the same, 
and it brought multitudes of people to see the plays which were ve- 
hicles for such talents. The dramatists, however, from Shakespeare to 
Shaw and Sherwood, could not prevent the movement from being 
short-lived. Some sentiment apart, nothing actually united the famous 
player to the stage except the writer’s inspiration continually re- 
newed and continually interpreted afresh by direction. 

The event of the season 1934-35 was the run of Hamlet with John 
Gielgud in the West End. The actor had already played the part at 
the Old Vic. Many playgoers felt that he had joined the traditional 
line of Hamlets; for this is how people have grown used to thinking 
about the play. They like to see a new Prince of Denmark, otherwise 
a Moody Dane, once or twice in a generation so that they can compare 
him with Irving or Forbes-Robertson, Moissi or John Barrymore. 
They assume that the play itself stands still and bears little relation 
to our own life, full of quotations though it may be; but they cheer 
the actor as he surges forward in his career, an established figure be- 
cause he has played his Hamlet with success. And in doing such 
homage to the play through the actor, they go far to justify the bitter 
saying that but for Shakespeare Britain might have a poetic drama. 
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The corollary is that what poetic drama we have had, in times 
within memory, has been much too Shakespearean. Few, perhaps, will 
now recall the imposing iambic dramas of Stephen Phillips, which 
used to fill His Majesty’s and allow Beerbohm Tree, as he then was, 
to appear as Herod, Nero or whatnot. (There was an embarrassing 
occasion when Tree showed them to Berlin.) Rudolf Besier began his 
career with a verse drama, The Virgin Goddess. Hardy’s The Dynasts, 
brought piecemeal into the theatre by the devoted and superhuman 
effort of Granville Barker, was outstanding in the First Great War. 
Most of the Irish poets preferred prose when they were writing for 
the stage, but Sean O’Casey as a prose writer made his own original 
experiments in dramatic verse. Gordon Bottomley and Laurence 
Binyon were among the established poets who had plays performed. 
John Drinkwater used dramatic verse as well as prose, and Clemence 
Dane has verse-plays to her credit. Flecker’s Hassan has been re- 
corded as the highlight of all this Edwardian and Georgian drama 
seeking the form of poetry. 

Now in 1934 came what might be called the primitives of a new 
school in W. H. Auden’s The Dance of Death, given by the Group 
Theatre, and T. S. Eliot’s The Rock. Their breakaway from estab- 
lished forms reminded us that the five-footed iambic, Marlowe’s 
line, had been the bane of most of their predecessors. But we had few 
critics bold enough to tell the dramatists to cast it off and listen to 
the rhythms of speech today, then to make new stresses and metres 
for themselves. The longer the inhibitive influence of the Eliza- 
bethans persisted, as it still persists, the more the time was ripe for 
change. In the perspective of the years since 1934, we can see how 
the awareness of these things has spread among writers for the stage. 

The Hamlet with John Gielgud came opportunely, for it differed 
from others of our generation in understanding of drama rather than 
in quality of playing. I wrote after seeing the performance: ‘His 
most satisfying gesture is a withdrawal into that princely solitude 
which is a thing of universal though rare experience. Speaking always 
to himself as Hamlet must, whether in soliloquy or otherwise, the 
actor conveys the conversation of mind with mind so that the most 
familiar line comes with an element of surprise, freshly-wrought 
although inevitable. Why, we ask ourselves, should not the man of 
today speak so to himself and to others — in verse and prose — these 
images of theatre speech that are a hundred times more natural than 
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the words of common use? Why should today’s man, agonizing in 
drama, employ an utterance other than this we call poetic? Why in- 
deed should poetry on the stage be an archaism at all? What has it to 
do with old times, Danish or Celtic, Italian or Greek? Should it not 
be the necessary language of our own dynamic world?’ Gielgud’s 
Hamlet, to me, meant verse-drama and the verse-drama of modern 
life. And I would add that the actor triumphed largely through his 
humor, which is as essential an element in the mind of the tragedian 
as gloom is said to be in the spirit of the clown. 

Soon afterwards, in the early months of 1935, I was discussing 
with W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot and E. Martin Browne, who had di- 
rected The Rock, a project for a Mercury season of Plays by Poets. 
The simplicity of presentation was to be such that no backer would be 
needed; I would take the responsibility myself as always on my own 
little stage. The Group Theatre might be willing to join, in course 
of time, by lending us its own plays and playwrights, Louis Macneice 
as well as W. H. Auden and his collaborator Christopher Isherwood. 
Meantime Eliot had written an unnamed play about Becket, to be 
given in the summer in the chapter house of Canterbury by the 
Friends of the Cathedral. We felt that this would not preclude a pro- 
duction of Eliot’s play as part of our project, perhaps in alternation 
with a play by Yeats; but it was the sensible course to let Canterbury, 
for whom the play had been written, perform it first, and then to con- 
sider it as the opening work for an autumn season at the Mercury. I 
recall very well a description of the yet unfinished play: the drama of 
the life and death of Becket was in verse, but the four knights who 
murdered him, all perfect Nazis, were to step out onto the forestage 
and hold a public meeting with the audience, explaining the various 
secular or totalitarian grounds that had made their action necessary. 
Here, again, humor had come to the aid of a modern poet treating 
the most classical of English tragic themes. 

So in June of 1935 I was at Canterbury for the production of 
Murder in the Cathedral, as the play was called at the suggestion of a 
shrewd woman who knew how to express its contemporary spirit in a 
title. No theatre folk were visible around the city, no producing 
managers from the West End had come to see a work by the foremost 
poet of his generation. The movement of the time was lost upon them; 
and in fact the resistant power of the theatre is such that they would 
not even believe in its eventual success when this came about. One 
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eminent critic avoided it because he was sure it would bore him. 

But no practising playwright could forbear to admire Eliot’s swift 
and sure treatment of the four tempters of Becket and the four 
knights, or the economy with which the poet everywhere said in three 
lines what would occupy a prose dramatist for a whole scene. I felt 
that this was, as The Times afterwards declared it to be, ‘the one 
great play by a contemporary dramatist to be seen in England’. 

The play was presented at the Mercury in November and began a 
run of 225 nights. For many weeks and even months it was hard to get 
a seat. The audiences were oddly and almost equally divided between 
church people and the Chelsea-Bloomsbury public; and at the theatre 
bar one saw priests in cassocks and rationalists in tweeds, each with 
a glass of wine in hand, discussing Eliot’s work. All this was just as 
unexpected as my former success as dramatist, and for that reason 
was as happy. There was the further prospect of working for a long 
time with a group of people toward a definite end, in a theatre whose 
receipts were large enough to meet all present needs and even to 
build up a small reserve for the future. The company were in com- 
plete accord with Martin Browne and myself, and the run was sus- 
tained by their integrity as much as anything. On many nights I was 
able to see the play myself, standing at the back among many stand- 
ing strangers; and that alone made it worth while to own a poet’s 
theatre and keep it open. 

After two or three more challenging, but indecisive, experiments, 
success returned to the Mercury with The Ascent of F.6, by W. H. 
Auden and Christopher Isherwood, which came to our stage by the 
collaboration of the Group Theatre and its director Rupert Doone. 

And here I can add a few reasons for the success and failure of 
the poets in the theatre during these years. The verse-form is so 
magnificent a medium for the stage, so rich in opportunity for the 
actor and director as well as the dramatist, that there is no need to 
justify its use; and the choice of a subject from modern life only 
heightens the dramatic surprise of poetic treatment. But there is 
every need for the writer using so new a form to study the theatre 


and to know what he is doing when he puts words on paper. Very | 


likely the proscenium playhouse with its curtain and its peep-show 
pictorial effect is not the playhouse of which he is thinking as he sits 
in his study; he may want something like the Elizabethan theatre 
with its apron stage, or he may reach out in imagination to a rebuild- 
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ing of the arena of the Greeks in modern architecture. Failing these — 
and architectural revolutions are not made overnight — he may turn 
his thoughts to the screen, where he will find many directors who 
understand his problem and some who even look hopefully forward 
to the use of verse in pictures. My own aim would be to win the poet 
for the stage and to keep him working there; it can give his imagina- 
tion the fullest play and his words the deepest understanding. 

With all this in mind, I had meant to go on producing plays by 
poets at the Mercury and to build up a repertory which could be cast 
from a small regular company. Murder in the Cathedral had been done 
very successfully in the first instance with a curtained background 
and a few scenic structures and properties that one stage worker 
could handle; and all other plays were to be given with the same sim- 
plicity. But our resources were too limited for the frequent changes 
that repertory requires, and our seats were so few that the company 
could only earn a decent living if the theatre was always full. 

The Mercury needed to be two or three times larger. It did well 
to be out of the hectic West End marketplace, but a modern building 
was becoming essential. Ballet, as well as the poetic drama, was be- 
ginning to outgrow the style imposed by too intimate presentation. 
Rightly or wrongly, I saw ballet emerging with enhanced effect from 
the proscenium and coming out upon a platform to compose a truly 
three-dimensional picture; and many lovers of dancing supported me 
in this view. As for the poet’s play, it had never properly belonged 
to the proscenium theatre at all, and the apron of the Elizabethan 
playhouse had been the very heart of its action. So it was rather 
more than the indulgence of a daydream that led me to draw plans of 
the desired playhouse for both of them, a building unlike any in Lon- 
don or indeed in Western Europe, though bearing some modest re- 
semblance to the theatre that Gropius had in mind. The main prin- 
ciple was the union of proscenium stage with arena. A single tier of 
seating rose fanwise in Greek fashion above and around the large 
apron of the forestage, beneath which was space for a full orchestra 
if it should be needed. On either side of the proscenium, which could 
be used either with or without a curtain, were doorways which 
formed possible entries or exits for the players. Above the proscenium 
and forestage was a canopy, within which a great part of the lighting 
was disposed. The stage was to stretch from wall to wall and have a 
width at least twice that of the proscenium arch. The total super- 
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ficial area was to be that of a West End theatre seating say 1000 
people, but the actual capacity was to be not more than 500, possibly 
less. The economic difference was to be made up by a large excavated 
space below the stage and auditorium, affording studios for schools 
of dance and drama. We were to provide also for the playgoer’s food 
and wine. A possible use of the building for Mozartian opera, as well 
as for concert music, had been considered in the plan. The estimate 
was for a building cost of twenty-five thousand pounds. It could 
have been done for that, and well done. 

As luck would have it, the very site came into the market in the 
summer of 1936, when Eliot’s play had established itself successfully 
throughout a season. It consisted of a derelict row of shops with a 
street of former cottages and stables, the whole forming a square of 
about 100 feet each side, and lying within a few steps of the Mercury 
in the same street, close to the main traffic crossing of Western Lon- 
don. An existing byway led to what could be the stage door. The 
owner could pull down everything and put up what he pleased. 

I ought of course to have run about London to look for somebody 
to buy this property for me, and then to have persuaded him or her to 
build the theatre afterwards. That is how most theatres have got 
themselves built. But my experience in this world of drama is individ- 
ual, and the theatre I wanted to build was individual too. With the 
friendly aid of my bank, I walked in and bought the site myself 
for a modest sum. 

In the following winter, which was the last chance had we known 
it, I very nearly (but not quite) succeeded in forming the group of 
well-wishers prepared to build the new Mercury, for which the older 
building nearby was to be the experimental producing stage. The 
difficulties in which this enterprise afterwards landed me have noth- 
ing to do with a chapter on poetic drama. But the plot of ground re- 
mains; and when I look at it today, encumbered by three varied types 
of air-raid shelter and one row of ancient buildings still mistakenly 
spared by the bombardment, I see the general outline of the stage 
and auditorium as they were planned and may eventually be built, 
even if I do not build them myself. This ruinous and weed-grown patch 
of London soil is the visible monument (I will not say graveyard) of 
hopes aroused by dramatic poets in the late 1930’s.* 


* This concludes Ashley Dukes’ ‘Journey through Theatre’ soon to be published in fuller 
book form under the title The Scene Is Changed. 
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Fact Is Stranger than Fiction 


Motion Picture Evidence 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


Mor picture news has been made more than once this fall, big 
news that penetrated even the guarded precincts of morning 
front pages. The scenes have not risen on Hollywood lots, however, 
and there are no big-name movie stars among the actors. This is not to 
say that the season has not seen first-rate films, both from Hollywood 
and from England, where cameras still grind bravely and energeti- 
cally. But no recent picture will turn the course of the industry’s fu- 
ture as much as two dramas now unfolding along the Eastern Sea- 
board. 

There is the trial of Willie Bioff and George E. Browne who, as 
heads of the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees, 
rule the powerful destinies not only of the stagehands but of the mo- 
tion picture operators as well. Only a public inured to the sensational- 
isms of B movies and dime fiction can assimilate the revelations of this 
trial, as it progresses in the New York courts. The facts, baldly stated, 
are startling enough: Bioff and Browne were paid some $550,000 by 
Loew’s, Paramount, Twentieth Century-Fox and Warner Brothers 
over a period of years in return for a promise not to fulfil their threat 
to pull motion picture operators out on strike. (They received other 
money besides, but that is not within the province of the present trial.) 
These are the facts, but it is the human sidelights that give form and 
dramatic power to the story. Picture Nicholas Schenck and Sidney R. 
Kent, heads of Loew’s and Twentieth Century-Fox respectively, each 
carrying a $50,000 cash bribe in a brown-paper package to the hotel 
rooms of Willie Bioff. Each of these presidents of great corporations 
throws his package on a bed and moves without a word to the window 
where he looks out over the New York scene, Kent lighting one ciga- 
rette from another, Schenck smoking his perpetual cigar, while the 
union leader busily counts his spoils. Study with the judge and jury 
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the moot questions whether Schenck sent Bioff a Christmas card and 
entertained Bioff and Browne at cocktails in Florida, whether Harry 
Warner, in the spirit of neighborliness, loaned Bioff two tarpaulins at 
his San Fernando Valley ranch, whether, in general, friendship was the 
keynote of the proceedings. Contemplate the ingenious system 
whereby Bioff’s unemployed brother-in-law was constituted agent to 
sell raw film to the companies and draw as his commission the exact 
amount of the required bribe. Here in a New York courtroom ma- 
terial is unrolling that would make a scenario for Frank Capra’s next 
film (if he were not already occupied with the comparatively cheerful 
murder story Arsenic and Old Lace). 

Throughout all of these dealings the anomalous position of the 
working members of the IATSE — who served only as a lever to raise 
their leaders’ fortunes — seems to have disturbed no one, least of all 
the members themselves. It is indeed a testimonial to the skilful man- 
agement of Browne and Bioff that they have thrown enough crumbs 
to the rank and file in the form of higher wages and better working 
conditions to retain with ease their positions as officers at every elec- 
tion (Bioff was given a vote of confidence as recently as 1940, while 
serving a sentence in jail for pandering). 

A related case is that of Louis Kauffman, business agent of the 
Newark local of the IATSE. Mr. Kauffman’s victims were smaller fry 
than those of Browne and Bioff; they were the members of his own 
union, on whose evidence he stands indicted for extorting 50% of the 
$29,000 annual dues in the union coffers. Kauffman used imagination 
in his extortions, not the bold, direct methods of Browne and Bioff; 
and the virtual enslavement of motion picture operators implemented 
by an elaborate system of senior and junior memberships in his local 
is a revelation of ingenious and bald-faced corruption. 

In Washington the second major drama is a tragi-comedy — comic 
in its lines and actions, tragic in its implications — known as the In- 
vestigation of War Propaganda in Motion Pictures. Cropping up in 
some mysterious fashion under the auspices of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, a group of senators, headed by D. Worth Clark, has 
proceeded in the harried name of justice to inquire whether the movie 
companies have conspired to present an unfairly adverse picture of 
the Nazi regime and to romanticize war to an extent that might be 
called warmongering. The prejudiced and prosecuting aspects of the 
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investigation have not been entirely unexpected, considering the 
strong isolationist preoccupations of four out of five of the committee 
members; what has proved to be a surprise, however, is the over- 
whelming public revulsion against the inquiry. One of the cheerful by- 
products of the war is this indication that the American people will rise 
against injustice, even when that injustice is directed against a group 
who, in their own business methods, have not been entirely immune to 
censure. 

Despite the allegations of the senators concerning the anti-Nazi and 
pro-war films so far released, the fact is that Hollywood had, up to the 
time of the inquiry, been moving very carefully along political lines, 
holding back on unpleasant subjects for fear that audiences might not 
find them satisfactorily entertaining. Now, however, the indications 
are that film producers will take heart from the general reaction to the 
congressional comedy and begin with renewed energies to deal with 
the realities of the world about. The recent purchase by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer of the anti-Nazi thriller, Zbove Suspicion, and lively 
bidding for William Shirer’s Berlin Diary lend support to this con- 
tention. 

That the facts of a world in flux can be transformed into films of 
dramatic impact and great beauty is demonstrated by two widely 
different fact films now in the news. One picture, The Forgotten Village, 
may never be seen in the theatres, since the censor has held it up, 
characterizing sequences of a childbirth and a mother feeding a child 
as ‘indecent and inhuman’. That censor must have searched long and 
wide to discover two such inappropriate adjectives for scenes which 
are by definition decent and human. In fact, it is the warm humanity 
flowing through all of The Forgotten Village that serves in lieu of any 
real dramatic build to give it film significance. Made by Herbert Kline 
on a script by John Steinbeck, it is ‘the story of the little pueblo of 
Santiago on the skirts of a hill in the mountains of Mexico . . . and 
of the boy Juan Diego and of his family and of his people, who live in 
the long moment when the past slips reluctantly into the future’. More 
than any other film about Mexico, The Forgotten Village has caught 
the quality of the people and their country, taking its character from 
the dignified simplicity of the Mexicans themselves. Alexander 
Hackensmid’s camera, which told so well of the brutalities of Hitler’s 
Europe in Crisis (also under Herbert Kline’s direction) catches here 
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untold moments of sheer beauty as it focuses on a warm, proud fam- 
ily group or the gay humors of a market-place, on a sombre funeral 
procession or a valley spread wide beneath far hills. The people them- 
selves are the actors, and Burgess Meredith as narrator happily tells 
the story straight, as Steinbeck has written it. Only Hanns Eisler’s 
music seems self-conscious and obtrusive in a well-turned, mellow 
whole.* 

There is this same grandeur and integrity, innate in any story of 
fine people told without flourish, in Target for Tonight, Harry Watt’s 
record of an RAF bombing expedition to Freihausen, Germany. Mr. 
Watt is not new at his game; his Night Mail, Squadron 992 and others 
have long since carried his name to this country as one of Britain’s 
foremost recorders of fact on film. He has learned from experience how 
to enlist his audience’s predispositions towards his subject, and he 
knows that in doing so he is utilizing one of the most powerful and 
legitimate weapons at the disposal of a documentary-filmmaker. 
Therefore, in this play by play description of what happens from the 
time a bombing expedition is planned until the last bomber has re- 
turned from the job, he depends confidently for emotional impact on 
his audience’s sense of the heroism of the RAF and its urgent task. 
He has restrained himself from any directorial comment except once 
or twice, when it is made in the same clipped accents of understate- 
ment that characterize the speech of the actors themselves — who are 
not actors at all, but members of the RAF. There is the time when the 
camera focusses on the vast emptiness of a locker-room from which 
members of the bombing squadron have just gone their way, perhaps 
not to return. There is the moment when the camera strains — along 
with the eyes of waiting men — to see a bomber through a peasoup 
fog, and sees nothing at all until suddenly close to the ground the great 
black form roars in. Otherwise the camera follows obediently while the 
men and their story do their work. And the airplanes; for Harry Watt 
does not waste the dramatic possibilities of a plane sitting squat on 
clouds, or coursing in toward a field at night. Target for Tonight is a 
story of men and planes, but somehow it manages to become the story 
too of Britain’s whole epic battle for existence. 

How Green Was My Valley is not a fact film, but it is bolstered by 


* If the film of The Forgotten Village has not been released by the time this issue appears, 
a good sense of the story and the photography can be had in Viking Press’ handsome book 
of stills from the film with narrative by John Steinbeck which sells for $2.50. 
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BIRTH OF THE BLUES 


Accompanied by an invisible but obliging orchestra and his own tapping toe, 
Rochester describes the essentials of Negro blues singing to Mary Martin 
while small Carolyn Lee looks on. This is one high point of Birth of the Blues, 
but there are many more, what with Bing Crosby and Mary Martin in the 
singing leads, Jack Teagarden and his orchestra playing the best of the 
blues —old and new -Ruby Elzy singing the ‘St. Louis Blues’ with a ring 
and poignancy that becomes a rebirth of these particular blues, and Victor 
Schertzinger directing in his usual lilting style. 











Warners 


THE MALTESE FALCON 


Most of The Maltese Falcon is as animated as the scene above suggests, with 
Elisha Cook Jr., Sidney Greenstreet, Peter Lorre and Humphrey Bogart 
in a tense moment. With Mary Astor to round out the list of expert leads, 
this film of the Dashiell Hammett novel proves to be a tough and exciting 
mystery thriller, thanks to John Huston who directed it and provided a 
literate script that makes the film a pleasure to hear as well as see. 




















FACT IS STRANGER THAN FICTION 


the realities of Welsh mining life and, thanks to director John Ford’s 
reliable sense of film verity, it creates an intensely national atmosphere 
that is never dissipated. Music is the soul of this picturization of 
Richard Llewellyn’s novel, the singing of people who sing as naturally 
as they eat; the music of the speech itself. With the help of Llewellyn’s 
singing prose, the cast has so well assimilated the inflection of Welsh 
speech that the sound of the picture lasts long after the vision is gone. 
But it is not only audible elements that fix the scene firmly in Wales. 
It is the forthright dignity and the gentleness-in-strength of the peo- 
ple, their will to work and their characteristic salt humor, and above 
all the love they hold for their land though it is gradually being over- 
cast by slag from the nearby coal-mine. The re-creation in a Hollywood 
film of a national scene halfway across the world is the director’s 
distinguished accomplishment. 

In the inevitable comparisons between How Green Was My Valley 
and The Stars Look Down, Carol Reed’s pungent film that dealt with 
another Welsh mining town, the American film must be found want- 
ing, for it lacks the impact, the singleness of purpose that the English 
picture had. However, How Green Was My Valley is not primarily 
concerned with pleading the case for underprivileged miners. It is a 
saga of a family life, a diffuse record of the work and love of its mem- 
bers. It is, in other words, essentially novel material; and if it falls 
short of complete success it is because in transferring the novel to the 
screen, it does not manage completely to translate a literary work into 
motion picture terms. 

The main characters are well drawn and beautifully played by 
Walter Pidgeon, Donald Crisp, Roddy McDowell, Sara Allgood and 
others; and although some of the minor parts —a pair of drunks, 
a reactionary preacher, the head of the mine and his dapper son — 
are sketched in with the coarse brush of caricature, the general pattern 
of the individual characters adds up to an expressive whole. However, 
there is a disappointingly static use of the mining crowds throughout 
— whether they are decked picturesquely around the entrance to the 
mine, or walking down a street in close, neat masses. In fact, the whole 
film seems to lack movement — that vigorous action and reaction that 
is the motion picture’s special province. Without having read Richard 
Llewellyn’s original, one would venture to say that John Ford’s adap- 
tation is probably more faithful to the novel than to its own character 
as a motion picture. 
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Playwrights at ‘Their Own 
First Nights 


CONSTANCE COLLIER 


— wonder if authors love or hate their own first nights. It is a 
bitter sweet feeling. Have you ever assisted a new-born father 
at the birth of a first child? Well, it is that! We, with all our experience 
in the theatre, have no more knowledge of whether the baby will be 
strong or weak, girl or boy, alive or stillborn, until that strange event- 
ful accouchement of a first night. If only we could tell if a play is 
going to succeed or fail, what a wonderfully different thing the theatre 
would be. It is as hazardous as baccarat . . . the birth of a new play. 

A strange impotence settles on the author. He can’t get at the 
actors; for the first time since the play was conceived, no more final 
directions. It is an awful ordeal. 

I have acted for many authors and seen many of them through 
this ordeal and encouraged them to the best of my ability with the 
usual fatuous platitudes. ‘It’s bound to be all right.’ ‘It can’t fail 
and even if it does, you can always write another.’ What good is that? 
They hate you and cling to you! Every word you say is wrong. 

Few authors can watch their first performances; their nerves just 
won’t hold out. One famous author I knew, an abstemious man in 
the ordinary way, would take his first drink sitting all alone in some 
cafe near by at the very moment the curtain was rising, and would 
drink steadily all through the night and the following day, until he 
woke up in some sympathetic friend’s bed, with a terrible hangover. 
By that time all the notices were out and he was sufficiently recovered 
to sit up, with an ice bag on his head, and learn the truth. 

George Kaufman, who, I suppose, has had more success as an 
author-director than anybody in the American stage of this genera- 
tion, is in a nervous rage on his first nights. If by any chance he 
brushes past you in some dark passage, it is as much as your life is 
worth to speak to him. If you venture to say that the play is going 
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beautifully, he nearly bites your head off. And yet throughout re- 
hearsals he is the kindest, most inspiring, brilliant and sympathetic 
of directors. He simply can’t take a first night. ‘George, the play is 
going beautifully.’ He stares at you with blank, colorless eyes. ‘It’s 
a great success.’ ‘Don’t, don’t’, he cries and rushes away. 

Somerset Maugham dines out and pretends his play isn’t going on 
at all. 

Noel Coward is one of my best friends and I have attended most 
of his first nights. The first real success he had was The Vortex, which 
was produced for a very small sum of money at a little theatre in 
Hampstead, a suburb of London, when he was little more than a boy. 
Brilliant conversationalist that he is, with the greatest sense of hu- 
mor in the world, Noel’s wit fails him on a first night and his jokes 
seem a little hard and forced. On the opening night of The Vortex, I 
was acting in Somerset Maugham’s Our Betters, so I couldn’t go, but 
Noel came down to my dressing room after the performance, with 
his great friend, Miss Gladys Calthrop, who always designs his sets. 
I had a bottle of champagne for this special occasion, and we three 
sat and solemnly drank to the success of the play. Neither of them 
seemed to know whether it was good or bad. They didn’t know any- 
thing about it. Noel only knew he had been through a great ordeal 
and it was over. He looked as if he had just recovered from a long 
illness. None of us could foresee that this night was the beginning of 
one of the most brilliant careers in the theatre. It was strange that 
he had no premonition whatever of what the future held for him, but 
he has never looked back from that night. 


I have a theory about plays. Authors in many cases receive a very 
raw deal. It sometimes takes them a year or two to write a play and 
in one night the results can be swept into oblivion. Many great plays 
have been lost because of wrong casting or direction; if they could 
have another chance, they would in all probability be successful. 
This has happened in two cases to my knowledge. When Somerset 
Maugham’s Our Betters was first produced in this country, with a 
brilliant cast, it was directed seriously and ran a very short time. I 
was instrumental in persuading Mr. Messmore Kendall to reproduce 
it several years later from a comedy angle with that magnificent 
comedienne, Ina Claire, and it ran for a whole season. Mr. Coward’s 
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Hay Fever met a similar fate in its first production in this country, 
but later ran for eight months. 

I had a strange experience with the author of a play that was one 
of the greatest successes of the American theatre, Peter [bbetson, in 
which I played with John and Lionel Barrymore. In London in 1917, 
when the air raids were on and everybody was very nervous and strung 
up, it was difficult to sleep because of the tension, and some of us would 
get together and talk far into the night. I was supping at the Carlton 
grillroom with Herbert Tree and John Raphael, a journalist from 
Paris. We were talking of our favorite books and I told Mr. Raphael 
that I always kept three books beside my bed. One of them was 
George Du Maurier’s Peter [bbetson. Mr. Raphael said very modestly 
and casually that he had written a play on the book twenty years 
before, but it was so bad that he had shown it to every manager and 
they had all turned it down, Sir Herbert Tree among them. I felt sorry 
for him and said that if he could find a copy of the play I would read 
it. I spoke out of politeness. I forgot the incident but about a week 
later, at the desk of my hotel, I found a worn and tattered copy 
of the play with a note from Mr. Raphael thanking me for my kind- 
ness and saying that he thought it hardly worth my while to read it 
and that if I did he hoped it would not spoil our friendship, as I might 
find his play had caricatured the sentiments of my favorite author. 

I opened the script with many misgivings and that night I read it 
through twice. I called him up the next morning and said that if I 
never did any other thing in my whole life, I would get this play on the 
stage. I asked him to go back to Paris, let me do what I liked with the 
script and I would send him a telegram to come back for the first per- 
formance. He consented. He didn’t believe I would be able to carry 
out my promise and thought that I was merely being kind. I had no 
money and did not know how to go about the task, and the war was 
on, but my determination grew. 

About this time I was asked to arrange a benefit for a war charity. 
The titled lady who asked me to help her was very rich. As you know, 
we theatre people are always most willing to give our services where 
we can. For the first time I got stubborn and said that if she would 
advance me five hundred pounds, I would guarantee her an enormous 
return, otherwise I could not assist her. She was stunned at such a 
suggestion, but she had sufficient faith in me to send me her check. 
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I went to the biggest stars in London and asked them to play — even 
the smallest part — in a play I was producing for a charity and to 
play the part ‘blind’, so to speak. I wouldn’t tell them the plot, or 
even the name of the play. I asked them to meet me on the stage of a 
certain theatre on a certain day, and they all turned up — the most 
brilliant company ever assembled for any play. No theatre could have 
held enough money to pay their salaries. I handed each of them his 
part — some of the biggest had only a line to speak — and they en- 
tered into the spirit of it with great humor. Then we held our first 
rehearsal. 

Sir Herbert Tree loaned me his theatre; scene painters and designers 
volunteered their services, and there was nothing to pay for but the 
canvas and printing. The bills were put up outside the theatre and 
within three days we were sold out. Meanwhile the author knew 
nothing of this. I sent him a telegram to Paris and invited him to the 
performance. He sat in the front row of the dress circle, and there 
before him unfolded his twenty-year-old play. The night was fraught 
with magic! In his wildest dreams he could not have imagined that 
such a company of brilliant players would come together to act in his 
play in the first English-speaking theatre in the world. I have never 
seen anybody so bewildered or so happy. Of course we had altered 
his script a good deal and all the lovely music was there and Dame 
Clara Butt (who was at the top of her fame at that time) played a 
small part of three or four lines and sang the songs. I suppose no au- 
thor ever had a dream come true as John Raphael’s dream unfolded 
itself before him. He died soon after, but the play was the means of 
providing his family with an income for years. He is the only author 
I have ever known who really enjoyed his first night. 

You would think Mr. Chaplin, who has made more people laugh 
and cry than anyone in the world, and who stands at the very pinnacle 
of success, would have some belief in himself on his first nights; but 
he is no better than the rest. I have known him since he was sixteen 
years old, and he has taken me to most of his first performances. It 
has become a tradition, almost a superstition, that I should be there 
in his party. Pictures are different from plays, they have several 
previews before the actual gala opening, but it is expected that Mr. 
Chaplin be present, though it is a great ordeal for him. I remember 
City Lights, one of his greatest pictures. Charlie came on from Cali- 
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fornia for the event. He is a very retiring person, lives quietly in the 
country and seldom comes to the city. He gives small and intimate 
dinner parties where one meets the outstanding people in literature 
and politics from every part of the world. Our little party of four 
dined at a fashionable restaurant. Charlie made a pretense of eating. 
Suddenly he put down his knife and fork, his face was white and 
drawn, and beads of perspiration were around his mouth. He looked 
at the crowded room, where every eye was surreptitiously fixed upon 
him, and then he said, “I don’t know anybody. The city is so vast, so 
overwhelming, it frightens me. Perhaps I have lost my touch.’ 

We drove to the theatre; I have never seen such preparations. 
For two blocks on either side traffic was suspended and a great crowd 
had gathered. We drove into that open space, with searchlights playing 
on the car, and then Charlie stepped out and stood for a moment in 
the light. The roar from the crowd behind the police cordon was as 
great as for a president or a king. We took our seats. He was beside 
me, trembling and white. I could feel the vibration where I was sitting 
and the whole row seemed to shake. Then the picture started. His 
head was down, but as the first laugh came he slowly looked up 
towards the screen. I shall never forget that night. The excitement was 
tremendous. The public went mad. There, on the screen, that mar- 
velous figure of laughter and pathos, with the grace and agility of a 
Nijinsky. How could he doubt the result for one moment? But there 
was no arrogance, only the humility and sensitiveness that belongs 
to the very great. 

And so it is with all authors when they face the awful ordeal and 
their children are born. 
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Dance Theatre and 
Theatre Dance 


Ballets Jooss and Monte Carlo 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


QO” to an early start, the ballet season promises to span a good 
share of the theatre year. The Jooss Ballet and the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo have already been in town. The Ballet Theatre, reor- 
ganized under the aegis of Sol Hurok, opens after a month in Mexico 
City about the time this issue reaches the stands. Close on its heels 
comes the New York debut of Lincoln Kirstein’s revived American 
Ballet, fresh from a triumphal tour of South America, with a fistful of 
new works as part returns on its goodwill labors. A repertory stand by 
Col. de Basil’s Original Ballet Russe is also in the cards. All five com- 
panies will be returning from or preparing to embark upon extensive 
tours here and elsewhere, with no promise of a let-up in activity even 
during the summer months if last year is any precedent. Three of the 
companies are now centred in Mr. Hurok’s office, a consolidation 
which made possible a big-league trade of principals this summer that 
brought Tamara Toumanova to the Monte Carlo Ballet, Irina 
Baronova and Alicia Markova to the Ballet Theatre, and Nana Gollner 
to the Original Ballet Russe. 

With the Jooss and Monte Carlo schedules overlapping for two 
weeks at houses less than a block apart, the month of October afforded 
a ready opportunity to compare exemplars of two diverse goals, those 
of dance theatre and theatrical dancing, to put it in a formula not al- 
together unrevealing. The difference is the more significant in that it 
is not essentially one of technique. The Jooss vocabulary is still chiefly 
and basically ballet; its modern idiom is relatively unaccented along- 
side that of our own American dancers. And, as is well known, the 
Monte Carlo choreography has not felt itself demeaned by an occa- 
sional if somewhat elementary borrowing from the modern dance. The 
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difference runs deeper than this into conceptions of the source of 
theatre style and the seat of theatre authority and control. 
The character of dance theatre as practised by the Jooss Ballet 
can, I think, be most readily examined in Chronica (brought into New 
York for the first time this fall though it has been in the repertory two 
years) and for the very reason, paradoxical as it may seem, that 
Chronica is not on the whole a successful work. The Green Table, now a 
nearing its eigi:teen-hundredth performance, has been with us too long 
to seem anything other than itself, a miracle that happens along once 
a decade. Everything in The Big City is dated except its theme and 
the perfection of its dance patterns, which means that like any fine 
work of art it requires no scrutiny to be enjoyed. Besides, it is a ballet 
in which the dancing has got beautifully out of hand to ride high and 
free above its own carefully plotted design. The same may be said of 4 
Ball in Old Vienna, within its own delicate dimensions a consummate, 
lyric apotheosis of the waltz, and of that jeu d’esprit of folk move- 
ment, peasant fun and dance subtlety, The Seven Heroes. The Prodigal 
Son, on the other hand, starts with what seems a false premise, a senti- 
mental and even childish conception of the erring youth, and this 
eventually confounds those passages in it which are obviously inspired. 
As for 4 Spring Tale, the theme is not particularly appropriate to the 
Jooss manner. Perhaps ironic overtones are expected to come through. 
Be that as it may, the fairy tale is scattered in the telling and a bit 
precious in note, the sort of thing that might well be left to old-line 
pantomime and ballet. 
Chronica, then, stands square at the centre of the Jooss method 
and style. One can see how in creating dance theatre you start with a 
significant story, one full of meaning for today, calling for full-bodied 
characters such as might inhabit a good play, ready for dramatic state- 
ment. Gesture begins to grow that is instinct in the story and its 
movement, not taken out of some word-book; it expands into motifs 
that take rhythmic form. But though this leads to dance and is of the L 
very substance of dance, dance itself is firmly held in, so that there is 
no more of it than the dramatic occasion demands. An ensemble builds | 
| 
| 





in which each dancer becomes of necessity a virtuoso in his actor- 
dancer part but never once protrudes beyond the frame of the whole. 
That much by way of decor is added to clothe and environ the action; 
a scheme of sensitive and fluid lighting is set; a functional score com- 
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DRUMS SOUND IN HACKENSACK JOOSS BALLET 


The ‘dance comedy’ which Agnes de Mille as guest choreographer has fash- 
ioned for the Jooss Ballet unites the folk-dance interest and comic inventive- 
ness for which Miss de Mille has long been known with a seriousness that has 
never before come so clearly to the surface. Set in the dooryard of a farm 
outside New Amsterdam around the year 1650, the ballet at first unfolds a 
bit of Dutch cunning with the Indian dispossessed as dupe. In the fore- 
ground, however, is ‘the daughter of the house’, delicately danced by Ulla 
Soederbaum, who senses as her uncles, ‘gentlemen of foresight’ , do not 
the wickedness of this robbery, the gentle and mysterious beauty that is 
being trampled on, the retribution that impends. All this is conveyed in a 
ballet within a ballet (pictured above) in modern dance idiom, created with 
a lively understanding — to use Irving Kolodin’s words — of ‘the fruitful 
anachronism and the relevant absurdity’. The dance concludes in the jolly 
vein with which it began, enhanced by Helene Pons’ gay costumes and a 
score by Frederick Cohen based on old Dutch songs. 








DANILOVA AND MASSINE IN GAITE PARISIENNE 


The ballet which Leonide Massine created in 1938 as ‘the saucy and spar- 
kling French sister of Le Beau Danuébe’ has become the most popular number 
in the Monte Carlo repertory. The skilfully carpentered potpourri of Offen- 
bach tunes, the dashing costumes and set, the finely contrived mise-en-scéne, 
the firm choreography and, above all, the verve which the dancing de- 
mands and calls forth from each performer make this valentine to cafe society 
of the Second Empire a continually renewed delight. At the centre of the 
gaiety is Alexandra Danilova’ s ‘Glove-seller’ , legs dainty, jocund and sure, 
and Massine’s ‘Peruvian’, his wittiest and most characteristic role. 
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DANCE THEATRE AND THEATRE DANCE 


posed for the two pianos. In the end, one has a dance-theatre work in 
which dancing takes the place of acting as the chief expressive medium 
but is in turn operated upon and ordered by every other element of 
theatre that is brought to bear. 

When all this works out to perfection — as it does in many sections 
of Chronica, in the splendid short sketches, Ballade and Pavane, and 
in the older long works, nothing in dance is quite so satisfying artisti- 
cally throughout. But because Chronica does not add up to this in 
toto, one can also see the express bounds within which Kurt Jooss has 
chosen to work. It is not that the story is too intricate nor that certain 
scenes bog down in a macabre expressionism that has always been a 
Jooss idiosyncrasy. These might defeat any style of dance, and it is not 
of defeat we are speaking. The main point — so clearly evident as 
Chronica rounds out to an end — is that the Jooss theatre has been 
achieved at the expense, if one may say so, of dance, just as Wagner’s 
music dramas were achieved at the expense of de/ canto. Dance move- 
ment designedly stops short of developing its full dance possibilities. 
The dancers carefully refrain from displaying what they are capable of 
and actually do as dancers. It only comes to one later that a subtle, 
almost unnoticed accent was a fine entrechat, a pirouette, a turn in the 
air. 

As a matter-of-fact, herein lies the virtue and the strength of the 
Jooss repertory, the reason why its works hold together as theatre 
pieces, why they retain their warmth, why each one occupies an in- 
dividual and distinctive place in the memory. But it also explains the 
importance of the step taken by the company in inviting an outside 
choreographer to give them a new ballet. In Drums Sound in Hacken- 
sack, composed by Agnes de Mille and her assistant, Sybil Shearer, for 
the last two weeks of the run, commentators rightly noted the presence 
of something different — an emphasis on solo dancing, a suggestion of 
virtuosity, an extended dance movement in the middle of the ballet 
that had its own announced opening and close. Observing how eagerly 
and successfully the group took to the new work, it would be a mistake 
to regard these as intrusions alien in purpose and style. On the con- 
trary, they seem a logical extension in range, a further taking pos- 
session of the reaches of high dance at a moment when the territory 
already occupied appeared about exhausted of fruitful possibilities. 
New ways are always dangerous, but with a company so well-grounded 
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in manner and so solidly integrated as a performing group there is 
decided point in appropriating an added sum of theatrical dancing, the 
substance of which Jooss has shown how to go to the heart of. 


In return, the ballet might well take a few leaves out of the note- 
book of the Jooss dance theatre. The Monte Carlo company invariably 
affronts its first-night audience, or at least the critics in that audience, 
with the unaccustomed, disagreeable and yet I presume salutary ex- 
perience of sitting in on a rehearsal midpoint in the preparation of a 
new work. For three seasons now, there has not been a premiére which 
presented a pulled-together, finished job, one ready for considered 
judgment. The Broadway pundits have had thrust upon them the 
task, customarily reserved for scribes in the out-of-town tryout places, 
of giving these works-in-progress a thorough dressing-down. As a re- 
sult, the so-called hinterland actually sees the new ballets in a kind of 
performance for which New York has to wait until spring or even the 
following fall. Boston or Philadelphia or Chicago is the first to dis- 
cover, for instance, that Bacchanale with all its high jinks has some- 
thing disturbingly important to say, that Capriccio Espagnole is in its 
way a gem, that Ghost Town and The New Yorker, for all their phony 
touches, are rather good fun, that Devil’s Holiday is not a complete 
betrayal of Frederick Ashton’s promise as a choreographer, and that 
even Vienna — 1814 has its moments. 

One suspects, therefore, that Saratoga, Massine’s latest venture 
in pseudo-Americana, may live down a portion of the curt remarks its 
premiére richly earned this fall. Whether any amount of cutting and 
polishing can save Labyrinth, the new and — aside from two sets — 
quite undistinguished Dali-Massine collaboration, is another matter. 
As for The Magic Swan, the Fedorova revival of the third act of Lac 
des Cygnes, its only excuse is the grand pas de deux, magnificently 
rendered by Tamara Toumanova and Igor Youskevitch, which for 
many, including the writer, is about excuse enough. 

It is as a repertory company, then, that the Monte Carlo has to be 
judged. And the concisest thing one can say is that it services ballet in 
exactly the same way that the Metropolitan, whose house it ap- 
propriately visits each season, services opera. One can urge against it 
the same irritating faults; one can cite the same endearing virtues. In 
general, it is as careless of its ensemble as a first-string company dare 
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be and get away with it. It performs too many ballets, with the result 
that many of them get thrown on the stage virtually without re- 
hearsal. It trots out old and worn settings, not even bothering at times 
to dust them off. It types its principal artists and more often than not 
stunts their further growth. And because the choreographic burden is 
so largely placed on one pair of shoulders, the problem of revitalizing 
old works and creating new is fast reaching the acute stage. 

All of which, reminiscent as it is of the last years of the Gatti- 
Casazza regime at the Met, has been said before and will continue to 
be said until something is done about it. Nevertheless, the Monte 
Carlo Ballet still has to be attended by anyone who knows and loves 
dance, and that is coming to include the large audiences it has built 
for itself the country over. Its high moments are as memorable as 
any one can hope to gain from dance. And these moments are more 
than the personal performances that one gets from the company’s 
stars at their best, splendid as these are. Behind Danilova and Tou- 
manova, Youskevitch, Franklin and Eglevsky is the theatre of Fokine, 
Massine and Balanchine. Fokine may be badly done by on the whole; 
the principle that his works like those of Chopin can never be entirely 
spoiled is stretched to the breaking point, but its truth still remains. 
Balanchine could be more liberally represented; but what there is 
grows on one with each reseeing. Massine may try to anticipate what 
the implacable future is bound to do by way of taking the edge off his 
own creations and then wearing them down stone by stone. But there 
still comes through that special union of showman and poet, sophisti- 
cate and simple, sensualist and ascetic, genuine and sheer bluff that in 
its way sums upa major share of the Diaghilev inheritance. The Monte 
Carlo Ballet is Massine, and Massine is the tradition of theatrical 
dancing at its best when that best is interfused with its worst —a 
thorn in the flesh, therefore, but treasured as Saint Paul said, Mas- 
sine’s own Saint Francis echoing the phrase. To be sure, the future 
does not lie this way, but it is a present one would not do without. 
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Biographical Films 
JOSEPH FREEMAN 


I’ THE past seven years, Hollywood has produced more than forty 
films which are biographical in the strict sense of the word. The 
story deals not with imaginary figures in imaginary situations, but 
with historic personages in historic situations; and the conflicts of 
private life are replaced in part by those of the body politic. Some of 
these films have been unusually successful; it was probably the tri- 
umph of The Life of Emile Zola and of The Story of Louis Pasteur, 
pioneer in the field, which launched the biographical avalanche. 

Biography, always an important branch of literature, bids fair to 
become a permanent branch of the film. It is bound to be especially 
important today. Everyone is thinking and talking about ‘history in 
the making’, and people are ready to follow the stories of historical 
figures on the same screen which shows them the adventures of the 
Hardys, the Aldriches and young Dr. Kildare. 

The basic elements of film are those of drama. Theatre and screen 
follow essentially similar laws in developing the moral problem, the 
conflict, suspense and resolution. On one score, however, the screen 
has transcended the theatre infinitely; for the film presents action as 
it moves not only in space but in time. 

In the biographic film the element of time is particularly crucial, 
and the moral problem takes on a special character. In contrast to the 
drama of private life, the biographic film develops the action of public 
figures. That, as Hollywood well knows, makes all the difference in the 
world. In Northwest Passage, Spencer Tracy as head of Rogers’ Ran- 
gers says: ‘I am not a man now. I am a soldier commanding troops. 
Some day, when you will meet me as a man, I'll need a great deal of 
your charity.’ Clearing the wilderness for the American people gives 
social value to actions which in private life might be considered 
crimes. 

The Greek dramas about the House of Atreus raised precisely such 
moral problems. Orestes, Oedipus, Electra, Medea — all these are 
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biographies of public figures. They are also social dramas by any 
definition of the term we care to make. They deal, among other essen- 
tials, with the great political struggle in which patriarchal replaced 
matriarchal society. Here the process was vivid enough, and the 
Greeks made no bones about it. They knew that to touch biography is 
to touch history, and to touch history is to touch society at its roots. 

Shakespeare’s historical plays are in the same tradition. His 
chronicles about the House of Tudor give us — over and above the 
great poetry, drama and character — insight into a country and an 
age. So far the development is direct. The biographical drama deals 
with members of dominant social groups and governing houses. You 
cannot dramatize the story of a prince without involving in the most 
fundamental way the politics on which his very existence depends. 

The real change in the biographical drama was made by the 
Renaissance. As the merchant enters the social arena, his son, the 
artist, takes the stage. In Hamlet and Richard II we get for the first 
time (though still in princely dress and still directly in the main stream 
of politics) a biographical drama whose hero is the artist. But the hero 
still carries his own historic name, and the fable of the play is still 
taken from official chronicles. To be sure, the poet transcends and 
transforms his raw material; that is his genius. Nevertheless, the ma- 
terial is taken from history, not from private life. 

The nineteenth century brought, along with modern industry and 
its specific democratic forms, what Diderot called ‘the bourgeois 
drama’. The hero is no longer the ruler but the private citizen. He 
bears no historic name; he is anonymous. He appears on the stage as a 
type whom the author invents and names Dr. Stockman, Uncle Vanya 
or John Tanner. The profound revolution which ushered in the cen- 
tury separated the individual from history in literature as well as in 
society. The actions of rulers now belonged to formal history and 
biography; the novel and the drama concerned themselves with the 
private affairs of the anonymous citizen — his successes and failures 
in the struggle for love, money or social standing. Very likely, as you 
go through the plays and novels of the century which ended with 
1914, you will find that the hero becomes progressively unheroic and 
progressively divorced from the major social conflicts of his time. 

This was the tradition which Hollywood, in the nature of things, 
was compelled to pick up for the content of its films. Whatever techni- 
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cal innovations the American film has made, its basic ideas are those 
of the novel, the magazine story and the theatre. Most movies, from 
the story of John Bunyan to the chronicle of Andy Hardy, have dealt, 
humorously or seriously, with the actions of the anonymous citizen 
confined to the world of his private concerns. 

The first important break in this pattern came when the world war 
of 1914 made men conscious once more of the history they were mak- 
ing. The Birth of a Nation and Intolerance were great efforts to film 
history imaginatively. The second of these films even attempted some- 
thing vastly more important from a technical standpoint, something 
which only the movies can do and which for some reason they have 
since neglected: it cut across time and illuminated history by counter- 
pointing four different epochs. 

Biographical films which came later treated the historic figure as if 
he were simply an anonymous citizen, as if the most important thing 
about Napoleon-Boyer was his affair with Walewska-Garbo. Or, as 
Sergei Eisenstein, a truly great director, once said: ‘The lady and 
gentleman are put in the foreground and the historic event in the 
background.’ 

It took the turbulent Thirties to alter attitudes toward history 
and, consequently, toward the historic film. Revolution and counter- 
revolution, invasion and civil war, the collapse of an economic system 
and the dissolution of an entire culture centred men’s thoughts on the 
historic process and the historic hero. It was under these circum- 
stances that the serious biographical film was born. Zola, Fuarez and 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois reverted to the drama which shows not only 
the wholly private concerns of the anonymous citizen, but, in part at 
least, the public actions of the social hero who appears under his own 
name and in his actual historic setting. 

Significantly, all three films came during the great popular move- 
ment for the preservation of nineteenth-century democratic ideals 
against the onslaught of fascism; all three centred around great nine- 
teenth-century figures; and all three took as their central theme not so 
much the life of the hero as his embodiment of the nineteenth-century 
ideal of liberty. Given such a theme and such heroes at a moment 
when millions were preoccupied with the democratic dream, and there 
was every prospect for successful biographic films. 

What gave Zo/a its motive power was a theme in which past and 
present fused at white heat; a central idea which the makers of the 
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film and its audience could understand, feel and believe with all their 
being. They thought Zola wanted exactly what they wanted. They 
were mistaken; but that could not diminish the effect of the film. Art 
needs a commonly accepted mythos to be effective. The sanctity of the 
man-of-letters uttering truth was still valid, and they shared Zola’s 
sentiments about justice for the innocent, his hatred of intolerance, 
his abhorrence of war. 

But time cannot be ignored, especially in the film which more and 
more tends to acquire the time-qualities of daily journalism. Take, for 
example, this speech by Zola in the movie: 


The world is about to hurl itself to destruction, the will of the nations for 
peace, a powerful brake, stopping it on the brink! You don’t believe it? 
Wait! To save Dreyfus, we had to challenge the might of those who domi- 
nate the world. It is not the swaggering militarists! They’re but the puppets 
that dance as the strings are pulled! It is those others who would ruthlessly 
plunge us into the bloody abyss of war to protect their power. Think of it, 
Alexandrine, thousands of children sleeping peacefully tonight under the 
roofs of Paris, Berlin, London, all the world! Doomed to die horribly on 
some titanic battlefield unless it can be prevented! And it can be prevented! 
The world must be conquered, but not by the force of arms, but by the ideas 
that liberate. Then we can build it anew, build for the humble and the 
wretched! 


Obviously the spectator could not be so deeply moved if he thought 
only of the historic Zola saying this in Zola’s time. In that case we 
should get only irony. All the liberating ideas of the nineteenth cen- 
tury could not prevent the first world war. What the audience really 
heard at this point was not the voice of the historic Zola speaking for 
his generation, but the voice of Paul Muni speaking for ours. 

In Abe Lincoln in Illinois, author and director managed to convey 
the image of Lincoln as the democratic man of destiny, each of whose 
experiences and choices contributes to the final goal; but in Fuarez the 
problem was more complicated. To some extent, this film betrayed its 
nominal hero. Juarez was placed in the background and the ‘lady and 
gentleman’ in the foreground. The Mexican spokesman for liberty 
was only a kind of Greek chorus to Maximilian and Carlotta, two 
charming aristocrats whose private lives obscured the historic drama 
in which they were engaged. The real hero wore the uniform of an 
Austrian prince, but he was the anonymous citizen after all, just like 
the Austrian hero of Mayerling. The biographical form was here too 
lightly imposed on love’s old sweet song, and we did not see enough of 
the real Juarez, or the real Mexico he represented, or the real struggle 
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which centred around him. This film was nearer to The Private Lives of 
Elizabeth and Essex than to Zola, yet the moment was so astir with 
talk about democracy that Juarez’ lines on that theme held audiences 
spellbound and the net effect was that of an unusual film. 

Perhaps it was awareness of the difficulties inherent in political 
biography which led Hollywood to fall back on another great protag- 
onist of modern culture. This time it was the scientist, the success 
story of the truth-seeker who triumphs both over the mysteries of 
nature and the prejudices of man. And again, Pasteur, Ehrlich and 
Fdison are all taken from the nineteenth century. 

Films about scientists have not been as successful as those about 
liberators. The conflict in which the latter is protagonist generates its 
own emotions. The scientist, on the other hand, deals with the con- 
ceptual, even when he invents a phonograph or cures syphilis. It is 
difficult to present the real drama on the screen because it is primarily 
a drama of ideas which goes on in the hero’s mind. The screen can 
only show us the by-products, not the real conquest. The conflict with 
nature and with outworn scientific notions is overshadowed by the 
conflict with men over the acceptance of the new idea. 

So far the biographic film is not really biography, the way Goodbye, 
Mr. Chips is biography. It is not a chronicle spanning a lifetime but a 
drama in which the liberator or the scientist is shown at the highest 
point of his career, at the moment when his work meets the world in 
conflict and the past meets the present in sympathy. If the Ehrlich 
film was not a great box-office success, it was probably because the 
hero was important in the history of medicine without being signifi- 
cant as a popular symbol of the march of civilization. Various factors 
also contributed to the lukewarm reception given 4 Dispatch from 
Reuter’s. Yet this picture, for all its shortcomings, opened new horizons 
for the biographic film. William Dieterle, its gifted director, managed 
to span four decades without losing dramatic interest, and he moved 
the story from city to city, from land to land, without breaking the 
sense of unity. 

Among recent films, Sergeant York, a big box-office hit, was unique 
in several respects. It selected its theme from America instead of 
Europe, from the twentieth century instead of the nineteenth. Its hero 
was an actual historic figure in the sense that his living prototype had 
distinguished himself in an historic action. But he is not a major his- 
toric figure, like Lincoln or Zola; his significance, both in life and on 
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the screen, is that of the common man rising to heroism when the 
future of the world is being decided by force of arms. The film is thus 
a tribute to the anonymous citizen and an appeal to his deep-seated 
capacity for heroism which needs to be activized at this moment. 
But since, in our civilization, the heroism of the anonymous citizen is 
recognized only at such crucial moments, Sergeant York takes only 
one episode from the actual life of its nominal hero. Around this it 
creates fiction which may be essentially true of this kind of life but is 
not true to the biography of the hero. In this sense, Sergeant York is 
not strictly speaking a biographic film. It is an epic about the anony- 
mous citizen who loses his anonymity by assuming the name and the 
heroic act of Sergeant York. Name and act become links between fic- 
tion and reality; what we get is an effective, deliberately created myth. 

Citizen Kane does the precise opposite. Here the alleged life-story 
of a living man, who for some reason hastened to identify himself with 
the hero of the film publicly, is recreated into fiction. Some of the 
events are actual, others are imagined; but the use of a fictitious name 
and the extensive liberties taken with the material remove the film 
from the realm of genuine biography and place it in another class alto- 
gether. It is a movie version of the novel cast in biographic form which 
the western world has known for several centuries. Strict biography 
sets limits to the imagination, but it has the advantage of giving us 
historic fact. Fictionized biography sets the imagination free, but we 
no longer get the values of historic fact. Citizen Kane was not a clear 
choice. To the extent that it is bound to the realm of fact, it could not 
soar freely in the realm of truth. 

What gives this film its unique power is not the biography as 
such but the film as such: a camera which reveals the visual world after 
Cézanne; the influence of the newspaper, which begins a story with a 
lead and moves from high point to high point regardless of sequence in 
time; psychoanalytic techniques in the treatment of Kane’s love-life, 
the use of symbols, the sharp alternation between past and present; 
and finally a suave treatment of the social theme. Each of these factors 
has been developed in previous films, here and abroad. But their 
combination is new, and their use by a dramatic talent of the first 
order gave us a first-rate film. 

Where Citizen Kane falls down is precisely in its biographic as- 
pects. Many of its failures on this score arise from the fact that the 
alleged prototype is alive; under the best of circumstances, this is 
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bound to cramp one’s style. But the problem is further complicated by 
the fact that the hero is not — like Zola, Lincoln and Juarez — an 
undisputed symbol of the good life. Is Kane a hero in that sense at all? 
Welles apparently never made up his mind about him. Where the 
film is technically original, strong and clear, the character drawing of 
the central figure is vague, confusing and contradictory. We are asked 
to remember that there is a good side to the worst of men; if Kane’s 
victims are sorry for him, why shouldn’t we be? This is true about 
men, and it is one of the functions of drama to show us this truth. It is 
true also about historic figures, and it is one of the functions of biog- 
raphy to show us this truth. But we can do so only in fiction or in 
biography at a distance. When the subject is as close as Kane, the evil 
of his public career is too close for us to shed tears over his private 
life. It is difficult for us to identify ourselves with the man who says, 
“You provide the pictures, I’ll provide the war,’ no matter how un- 
happy he may be with his wives. And somehow one feels that the 
author himself has an ambivalent attitude toward his hero; we are 
never quite sure what the hero really wants or the author really thinks. 

Despite these shortcomings, Citizen Kane opens the way for a new 
type of biographic film which deals with what is perhaps the major 
theme of our times: the problem of power. Obviously, it is not neces- 
sary to confine the biographic film to the nineteenth century or to 
cramp the story in Ibsen’s form. It is not hard to think of several 
great Americans whose biographies, following the time-scheme of 4 
Dispatch from Reuter’s, could take us across Europe and the United 
States, and across a good part of the nineteenth century into our own. 
This would illuminate the present and its moral problems with the 
utmost dramatic intensity. It would even be possible to deal with 
some great figure of the past who envisioned not only our present, but 
also our future. 

The biographical film has only begun. It has unusual possibilities 
ahead of it, provided vital personalities, moments and problems are 
chosen. Provided, too, that the hero is not crucified on a formula, but 
comes to us moving through genuine, basic experience, truthfully seen 
and truthfully presented. The technical equipment is there in abun- 
dance, and the box-office has shown that public enthusiasm is also 
there. What is now needed is a deeper realization that if the biographi- 
cal film is essentially an attempt to dramatize history imaginatively, 
we must understand history more imaginatively. 
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DUMBO 


‘I’ve done seen about everything when I seen an elephant fly’ sing the 
crows in Dumbéo; and it is indeed a miraculous sight when young Dumbo, 
with ears as wings, turns into an elephantine airplane and swoops down 
with glee on his circus colleagues. In this latest release, Walt Disney has 
enlarged the pleasures of his short subjects by making it last fifty minutes 
and at the same time retaining all the naiveté, the humor and the sensitive 
handling of animals that has endeared the shorts to audiences the world 
over. One of the best sequences, it is true, can hardly be called naive, for it 
deals knowingly with an elephant’s dreams after too much champagne. The 
animated cartoon is eminently suited to convey the madly changing forms 
of a drunken dream, and these ‘pink elephants on parade’ take hilarious 
advantage of their opportunities. 
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Figure 1. 
i 
THEATRE OF DIONYSOS AT ATHENS 
Lying on the slope below the Acropolis, the stone theatre of the 4th century 
B.c. with its circular dance floor (orchetsthai), low platform stage and sweep- 
ing tiers of seats represents the democratic stage at its best, a theatre where 
everyone could hear and see. 
—_ 














A Free Theatre for a Free People 


The Democratic Theatre Building 


MARGARETE BIEBER 


This is the third in a series of articles on ‘A Free Theatre for a 
Free People’ by distinguished men and women, most of whose 
countries, but not all, are no longer free. Dr. Margarete Bieber, one 
of the leading world authorities on the classic stage and author of 
the History of the Greek and Roman Theatre and other books, 
is now on the faculty of Columbia University. — Editors’ Note. 


kere oldest democratic theatre building developed, together with 
the oldest democracy, on European soil: in Greece. The theatre 
and its drama grew out of a number of factors and out of elements 
which played an important part in the public and private life of the 
Greeks from an early period on. Thus the subject matter of tragedy, 
the heroic saga, considered by the Greeks to be their own early his- 
tory, was brought into final shape as early as the eighth century B.c. 
by Homer and other epic poets. The model for the chorus songs was 
given by lyric poetry, as perfected in the seventh to sixth century by 
lyric poets, i.e. poets who wrote songs to be accompanied by the 
slender lyre in daily life or by the large richly decorated cithara in 
public performances. They were used in many cults and from the 
eighth century were accompanied by rhythmical movements, i.e. by 
dance. Special types of chorus songs, sung by the followers of the gods, 
were developed in the different cults; such were the hymns for Apollo 
and the dithyramb for Dionysos, the god of wine and fertility. The 
dithyramb was sung by the adherents of Dionysos when brought into 
enthusiasm by drinking the gift of the god, the wine. In this religious 
frenzy they felt themselves members of the sacred herd of Dionysos, 
the thiasos, which consisted of satyrs with long tails and animal ears 
and of maenads, women dressed in the skins of the tame and wild ani- 
mals which were sacred to Dionysos. Around 600 B.c. the singer 
Arion put up a chorus, in honor of Dionysos, dressed in goat skins 
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because the goat was the sacrificial animal of Dionysos, and thus 
the members of the chorus came to think of themselves as goats of the 
sacred herd of the god. The dithyrambs were sung in a contest, and 
the best singers received as prize a goat. But when drama evolved, 
the satyrs’ dress disappeared from the dithyramb, the dithyramb was 
no longer sung by a whole community but by chosen members of 
each of the ten tribes — five choruses of fifty men each and five cho- 
ruses of fifty boys each. It became part of the great Dionysiac festival 
in Athens after the founding of the democracy in 510 B.c. and as such 
was a contest between the ten tribes which took place on the first 
day of the City Dionysia. A goat was no longer the prize. Instead a 
tripod was awarded to the choregus, the rich citizen who had given the 
money to feed, pay, train and clothe the members of the chorus. 

The satyrs were taken over in a special form of drama which 
evolved at the same time as serious tragedy and which is called satyr 
drama from the chorus. It was given as a gay end play after three 
serious tragedies. The heroes of tragedy were mocked at and danced 
around by the lascivious and light-hearted satyrs. Tragedy means 
song of the goats. The name comes from the fact that each member 
of the community of followers of Dionysos, whether he was a poet, 
a musician, a dancer, a member of the satyr chorus, of a dithyramb 
chorus, or of a serious drama chorus, was always considered a member 
of the sacred herd of Dionysos. As tragedy became the most important 
part of the Dionysiac festival, the name goat’s song, i.e. song of the 
followers of Dionysos, still adheres to it. 

The first actor was introduced by Thespis in the middle of the 
sixth century. As he stepped out from the chorus, he, too, was a 
tragedian, a member of the sacred herd. He was called hypokrites, 
an answerer, because he replied to the questions of the chorus; and 
as he spoke in impersonation, the term came to mean somebody acting 
differently from his own nature, pretending to be a god or a hero or a 
citizen of former periods or a satyr. In 534 B.c. the highly educated 
tyrant Peistratos gave to the wandering troup of Thespis a home in 
Athens and tragedy became the main part of the great City Dionysia. 
The introduction on a wagon was remembered in the procession which 
opened up the plays on the first day of the festival (Fig. 5). Then 
followed the day with the dithyrambs and three days with one tetral- 
ogy on each, 1.e. three tragedies and one satyr play on each day. The 
tragedy of the older type had of course mostly chorus songs, inter- 
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Figure 2. 


ROMAN 
THEATRE 


Orchestra floor and 
auditorium were 
cut down to a half- 
circle in the Roman 
theatre. The stage 
had an elaborate 
architectural back 
wall, shown in Fig- 
ure 2, depicting a 
scene from Euripi- 
des’ Iphigenia in 
Tauris (ist cen- 
tury A.D.) and in 
Figure 3, the re- 
constructed thea- 
tre at Ostia (2nd 
century A.D.). 
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Figure 4. 


GREEK ACTOR 


Portrait of a Greek actor with a tragic mask in his hand, 4th century B.c. 








DEMOCRATIC THEATRE BUILDING 


rupted by the answers and monologues of the one actor. But when 
Aeschylus introduced the second and Sophocles the third actor, ac- 
cepted by Aeschylus about 460 B.c., these ‘episodes’, as they were 
called, became more and more important in comparison with the 
chorus. But as the chorus remained obligatory till the end of an- 
tiquity as a part of the original religious festival, it is clear that the 
whole festival, celebrated around April 1, the most beautiful time of 
the year in Greece, was always a kind of musical festival. 

The building which this religious and democratic festival de- 
manded was one where the chorus could perform its songs and dances 
without hindrance, and where the public — the whole religious and 
democratic community — could see and hear the performances per- 
fectly. Therefore all that was necessary was a good place for dancing 
(an orchestra, from orcheisthai — to dance), for seeing (a theatre, 
from theasthai — to see), and, finally, for hearing (an auditorium, 
from audire — to hear). All these demands are ideally fulfilled in the 
oldest theatres of Greece, particularly the one in Athens (Fig. 2). 
From each seat of the auditorium, where each row is raised equally 
above the succeeding one, one can hear and see perfectly. The chorus 
as well as the single actors appears in clear, plastic forms, and each 
whispered word is heard equally well at any point. The orchestra 
originated with the chorus in the archaic period. The perfect audi- 
torium, accepted later also by the Romans and accepted again today 
by the best theatre architects, was a creation of the classic period. 
The lower part of the theatre of Dionysos in Athens and the whole 
auditorium of Epidauros were built in stone after the middle of the 
fourth century B.c. The audience in the time of the three great tragic 
dramatists still sat on wooden benches put up on play days on the 
natural slope of the Acropolis at Athens. 

There was no stage and no scenery in the classic period. But later 
the necessity of a background was felt, particularly by Sophocles. 
He demanded painted backgrounds from the painters of his time, and 
again Aeschylus followed his younger contemporary and commis- 
sioned a setting from the painter Agatharchos. Agatharchos painted 
one which aroused the interest of the philosophers and writers, De- 
mocritus and Anaxagoras. They based on it the first investigation of 
perspective. Thus illusionistic stage scenery was born. The canvas was 
probably attached to a skeleton structure, a skene (which means tem- 
porary building) which could be easily erected for the play days at 
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the tangent of the orchestra circle opposite the middle of the audi- 
torium. We hear of two methods of changing the scenery. One was to 
place several screens one behind the other, which could then be drawn 
away one after the other. This device was probably used for the back 
drops. Another method was to fasten three different scenes to a prism 
and to turn the prism for a change of scene. These were the periactoi, 
put up at the parodoi, the entrances into the orchestra. Centuries 
later, they were imitated in the ée/ari of the renaissance stage. By- 
and-by there developed a definite background building, mostly a 
palace or a temple, from which the gods and heroes of tragedy could 
step forward and meet the chorus in the orchestra. Sometimes two 
buildings were necessary and then two side buildings evolved, para- 
skenia, i.e. side buildings to the main building, the skene. This af- 
forded at the same time a good frame for the actors when they stepped 
forward. When, in the time of Alexander the Great, the first stone 
theatre was erected (ca. 330 B.C.) it was a paraskenion building. But 
no stage was ever erected in the classic period. Occasionally some steps 
may have led up to the entrance of the palace, but this was arbitrary 
with the architect in charge of the playhouse. 

Nobody made any profit in the Athenian theatre. The manager 
charged a small entrance fee of two obols (about 10 cents) per per- 
son, but the poor citizens were given this by the state, so that nobody 
was prevented by poverty from seeing the festival. Though it was in 
the hands of the state, it was always a religious festival. The seats of 
honor were not given to the archons, who selected the plays, but to 
the priest of Dionysos and to the other priests of the city. The decision 
about the monetary prizes which were given by the state to the play- 
wrights and to the actors was not in the hands of officials but of 
judges, chosen by lot from the ten tribes, so that absolute impartiality 
and a real popular vote was assured. 

Thus the classic Greek theatre was an assembly place for an entire 
religious and democratic community, springing up in the sanctuary 
of Dionysos out of the necessities of the performances and the nature 
of the land. 

This classic theatre with its orchestra, theatron and background- 
paraskenion building was the expression of the classical ideas of 
grandeur, simplicity and restraint. But hardly had the type been fixed 
in stone when the whole civilization changed, and with it the leading 
type of drama. While tragedy became stereotyped, a new comedy of 
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manners was created by Menander in accordance with the individual- 
istic and more common tendencies of the late fourth century and the 
following Hellenistic period. During this period the position of the 
actors (Fig. 4) changed. Aristotle, the teacher of Alexander the Great, 
had already affirmed that the actor was more highly valued in his 
time than the playwright. The clear character portrayals of New Com- 
edy and the increasing emphasis on the actor both demanded a high 
stage. This was developed in the new centers of Greek civilization in 
the East where a very beautiful and harmonious building evolved, 





Figure 5. Car of Thespis, with Dionysus and satyrs, 6th century B.C. 


which proved impractical, however, because the stage was one story 
high and could only be used for plays without chorus. Choral songs 
and tragedies with chorus were performed in the classical way in the 
orchestra. When Reinhardt imitated the Hellenistic theatre in the 
Grosses Schauspielhaus in Berlin, he made the mistake of combining 
the play on the stage with one in the orchestra in the same presen- 
tation. 

The practical Romans took over from the Greeks the auditorium 
and the orchestra. But because they were no longer interested in the 
chorus, they cut both the circle of the orchestra and the horseshoe 
form of the theatron down to a half circle. Instead of the seats of 
honor in the first row for the priests, they put seats of honor in the 
orchestra for the senators in Rome and for the members of the city 
council in the provinces. They laid all performances on the stage, 
which they made deep and low in imitation of a stage developed in 
southern Italy together with the farce, which was also taken over by 
the Romans. For them the theatre was no longer a religious affair 
but had become absolutely worldly and secular. They discarded the 
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painted scenery of the Greeks and replaced it with a luxurious scaenae 
frons (Fig. 3), from which the actors of Greek and Latin tragedy, 
mimes, pantomimes and dance dramas could make their effective 
entrance (Fig. 2). The side buildings became turretlike additions 
with dressing rooms for the actors and storerooms for the properties. 
At the same time the architects bound into a unit the stagebuilding 
and the auditorium which was crowned by a colonnade at the same 
height as the highest story of the stage facade. Thus the Roman 
theatre became a gorgeous show place for the Roman people, who 
like the Greeks were given free entrance to the plays. But democratic 
arrangement of the seats was precluded by the fact that the different 
classes of people were assigned different stories. Easy access to this 
more complicated structure was provided by corridors, lobbies and 
staircases which could be reached from outside and which led every- 
body without delay to their seats. 

Even in antiquity performances of Greek tragedy thus were given 
in the most diverse type of theatres. The main factor is not the theatre 
building, important as that may be, but the work of the playwright 
and the performance of it by able actors before a responsive public, 
when the eternal values embodied in the dramas come to life again. 
When Antigone in the tragedy of Sophocles defends eternal, divine 
law against tyrannical and changeable state laws, when she not only 
asserts that she has been born into the world to love, not to hate, 
but also dies for this belief; when Medea before killing her and Jason’s 
children hesitates, wavering between motherly love and hate for the 
husband who has wantonly betrayed her, then the emotion will be 
deep and stirring, whether the play is given in an orchestra or on a 
modern expressionistic stage. The people should have access to the 
best in ancient and modern literature. The Greek tragedies, Shake- 
speare, Beethoven, Mozart and Wagner will always draw crowds 
when the theatre is free and accessible to all. The state could not use 
public money better than by following the example of the Greeks in 
their great period and making available to everyone the treasures of 
inspiration and education embodied in best drama and best music. 
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Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske as Becky Sharp (1912), one of Fifty Portraits 
of the Theatre by Arnold Genthe, a retrospective exhibition of selected pho- 
tographs now on show at the Museum of the City of New York. The eye 
of an artist has made these portraits theatre moments to be cherished. 
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THEATRE, U. S. A. 
Advance from Broadway, by Norris 
Houghton. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co.: $7.00. 

ORRIS HOUGHTON, scene designer, 

director, writer, student and en- 
thusiast, has returned from a year- 
long voyage of discovery across and 
up and down these United States. He 
has brought back news and, what is 
even more important, views on the 
great American theatre. What he did 
for his readers in vivifying the Rus- 
sian scene in Moscow Rehearsals he has 
attempted to do in the less pictur- 
esque but to us even more immediate 
field of our own theatre — profes- 
sional, non-professional and educa- 
tional. He has insisted, as THEATRE 
arts has long done, on considering 
this theatre as a whole, on measuring 
each of its multiple manifestations 
by the yardstick of its own highest 
possibilities. Where, in his estima- 
tion, a theatre falls short of that goal, 
Mr. Houghton has the courage to say 


. $oin terms of a sympathetic and con- 


structive criticism. 

The first sections of the book con- 
tain familiar material — descriptions 
of the conditions and problems of 
Broadway and the road, of summer 
and winter stock, of the major civic 
and community theatres, the univer- 
sity, college and high school stages, 
as exemplified by selected and typical 
examples. Mr. Houghton’s accounts 
are vivid and personal; they have the 
immediacy of the thing seen, and of 
course its limitations, since no single 
human being can cover the multiple 


‘first nights’ of America’s far-flung 
theatre street. But wherever Mr. 
Houghton has been, in whatever 
theatre he has been seated, he has held 
firmly to his belief that ‘to be alive 
any art must becreative. . . . Allour 
theatre ... must develop a new 
creativeness to match, to justify and 
to assure the perpetuation of its 
expansion.’ 

His last chapters are a search for 
that ‘new creativeness’. His criticism 
of America’s existing theatres, whether 
on or off Broadway, is mainly that 
they have become sterile, repetitive 
and uninspired. Of Broadway he says: 
“If the theatre be thought of as stand- 
ing among the arts; if, in consequence, 
it can be expected to address itself to 
the mind and heart, ... to chal- 
lenge one’s thoughts and amplify one’s 
reason, .. . Broadway in January 
1941 denied it.’ 

The tributary theatre, he believes, 
has also deserted its creative and ex- 
perimental ideals. Most civic and 
community theatres, in Mr. Hough- 
ton’s opinion, belie their names, few 
of them making any attempt to take 
active roles in their communities; the 
educational theatre has become, in 
many cases, so confused in its aims 
and so concerned with box-office that 
it, also, is tending to repeat outworn 
formulas and avoid experiment and 
adventure. Even the ‘missionary 
zeal’ that has carried the banner of 
‘native’ playwriting and brought 
theatre into the backwoods and prai- 
ries of the south and west is all too 
frequently combined ‘with a joyous 
disregard for any kind of standard!’ 


While maintaining in no uncertain 
terms that ‘the pattern of Broadway 
playmaking should not forever be im- 
— the country as a whole’, Mr. 

oughton believes that ‘it will persist 
until dramatists arise all over the land 
who will replace the Broadway patter 
with strong native speech that is mean- 
ingful; until dramatists arise to sing 
of today as well as the day gone by’. 
Believing warmly in a tre that 
will stimulate and enrich the lives of 
the many rather than divert the idle 
hours of the privileged few, Mr. 
Houghton deals enthusiastically with 
such attempts to meet this need as the 
Federal Theatre and the various 
workers’ theatres of the thirties. He 
analyzes their weakness and failures 
as well as their successes, but points 
out that ‘the fact that the “social 
theatre” has a message and is fired 
with the importance of delivering it, 
elevates it above the little theatres 
whose sole raison d’étre is the egocen- 
tric self-expression of a few.’ 

In attacking so broad a field as the 
whole American scene Mr. Houghton 
runs into many obvious difficulties. 
Exception will be taken to some of his 
conclusions and strictures, reached as 
they must necessarily be after a brief 
and single visit, but his book has the 
great value of being a challenge and 
not a eulogy. His enthusiasm for the 
theatre is evident throughout, but he 
is clear-headed and entirely realistic 
about it, ready to analyze its defi- 
ciencies and even to question its sur- 
vival value in this mechanized age. 

He believes the theatre of private 
enterprise and personal exploitation 
is as doomed economically as the 
realistic theatre, infinitely better real- 
ized by the movies, is doomed artis- 
tically. As for the immediate present, 
he sees a number of practical steps 
possible, steps which, incidentally, 
THEATRE ARTS has been advocating 
with increasing emphasis in recent 
years. First among them is a decen- 
tralization of theatre activity. As Mr. 
Houghton puts it, ‘For nine-tenths of 
America the art of the theatre is 
meaningless because it is outside their 
experience. But in New York nine- 
tenths of our artists are unemployed. 
Nine-tenths of the talent that might 
create an American theatre is wasting 
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BEST PLAYS 


1940-1941 


The Yearbook of the 
Drama in America 
EDITED BY 


BURNS MANTLE 


Including 10 Broadway hits, 
by long excerpt and 
summary: 
CLAUDIA 
NATIVE SON 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
LADY IN THE DARK 
THE CORN I8 GREEN 
FLIGHT TO THE WEST 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
WATCH ON THE RHINE 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT 
HERE 























The volume lists full casts 
for every production of the 
year, number of perform- 
ances, opening date and thea- 
tre, statistical summary of 
the season, birthplace and 
birth dates of prominent 
actors, etc. I/lustrated. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD 













DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
MARTHA GRAHAM (photographs) 





Barbara Morgan $6.00 
COMPLETE BOOK OF BALLETS (reprint) 

Cyril Beaumont 1.98 
BALLET LAUGHS (cartoons) 

Alex Gard 1.50 
ADVANCE FROM BROADWAY 

Norris Houghton 3.00 
THE BEST PLAYS 1940-41 

Edited by Burns Mantle 3.00 


Native Son, Watch on the Rhine, Corn Is 
Green, Lady in the Dark, Arsenic and Old Lace, 
My Sister Eileen, Flight to the West, Claudia, 
Mr. and Mrs. North, George Washington Slept 
Here 


THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE, SWEENEY IN THE 
TREES, ACROSS THE BOARD ON TOMOR- 
ROW MORNING 

William Saroyen 


48 West 52nd St. 


3.00 
New York, N. Y. 
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away. This waste must be coupled to 
this need if we are to avert a major 
cultural tragedy.’ As a move in the 
direction of decentralization, he sug- 
gests the closer cooperation between 
Broadway and the non-commercial 
stage such as is already taking place 
in certain centres. Finally he urges an 
increasing emphasis on the part of 
the non-professional theatre on local 
development, the forming of local 
companies of graduate students from 
universities and colleges, the realiza- 
tion of opportunities for vigorous the- 
atrical life outside of the enchanted 
Broadway circle. Mr. Houghton points 
out once more the inescapable fact 
that the future of the theatre must rest 
in the hands of the new creative art- 
ists. The impulse that revitalized the 
American theatre twenty-five years 
ago is spent. A new world demands a 
new attack. Mr. Houghton’s book is 
unfortunately more a challenge to the 
young talents to appear than a record 
of their emergence. Perhaps his vigor- 
ous summons will awake the new 
champions and galvanize them into 
action. ‘No one knows,’ he says, ‘what 
kind of an America we shall find when 
the smoke of this present war blows 
away, but I am willing to hazard a 
guess — I would even like to state it 
as a conviction — that the theatre of 
tomorrow will be a people’s theatre. 
Whichever has the most to contribute 
to that — the college or the commu- 
nity playhouse, Broadway or the labor 
stage — will be the leader of the 
American theatre of the future.’ 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


FIVE LORCA PLAYS 
From Lorca’s Theatre, Five Plays 
of Federico Garcia Lorca, trans- 
lated by Richard L. O'Connell and 
James Graham L. Scribners: $2.50. 
— you, too, dined one sum- 
mer evening in Madrid on the roof 
of a club looking down over the lovely 
city. The dinner hour seemed late — 
ten o’clock, perhaps — but when din- 
ner was over you drove leisurely to 
what was called the early performance 
at a theatre in one of the people’s 
parks. The audience was large and 
responded happily to the songs, 
dances and playlets — with and with- 
out music — which made up an eve- 





ning of passable theatre wuilll 
ment, but entertainment that had; | 
flavor and pattern of its own, Yq 
strolled out of the park at one-thj 

or two in the morning, passing grep 
crowds of laughing, chattering 
swarming in, whole families — 
women and children — who | 
make up the audience at the mp | 
show. As you saw them press forway 
happily, so late at night or early inh” 
morning, you knew that you we 
with a people different from your om, 
people, seeing a different theatre, 

You can find that Spanish people 
theatre today made to a poet’s meg 
ure, in a volume of five plays 
Federico Garcia Lorca, translated 
Richard L. O’Connell and Jame 
Graham L. To enjoy it and to treasup 
it you need only approach it witha 
interested curiosity and without ad 
sire to make it over in the image g 
anything American. It is to the grea 
credit of the translators that they 
have kept — to a remarkable 
— both the Spanish feeling and th 
folk feeling in these plays, an exceed. 
ingly difficult task, especially in th 
matter of the songs which interlan 
most of the plays. 

In his foreword Stark Young say 
that “Lorca’s theatre has only itsom | 
reality; it is never seen as anything 
but theatre, and it uses the theatr 
medium as frankly and directly asa | 
artist uses paint’. This is very tme 
More than that, Lorca’s theatre has 
its own time and place. Although ym | 
recognize its background clearlys | 
that of Lope de Vega and the othe 
great Spanish dramatists, although 
you see their forms and rhythms 
flected again and again in Lorca’ 
work — and not without intention 
these plays have always something it 
them of the Spain of Lorca’s own day. 

There is too often, in judging plays 
that seem as simple as these but 
come from a mind known to hart 
been profound, a tendency to hunt 
for hidden mysteries or symbolisms 
under their surface. But in thet | 
Lorca plays, in Don Perlimplia | 
Yerma and Dofta Rosita especially, 
there is no need to hunt for symbol 
that might only obstruct the plays 
simplicities. The symbols of Repub 
lican Spain that Lorca loved and died 
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William Paterson as Montoya 


NIGHT OVER TAOS AT BROWN UNIVERSITY 

Sock and Buskin, of Brown University, has a record of steady growth and 
integration from ‘the production of Our Boys in the old Providence Opera 
House forty years ago. The 178th production, Maxwell Anderson’s Night 
Over Taos, was one of five major offerings this year. The others: The Merry 
Wives of UW ‘indsor, The Women Have Their Way, The Marquise and Shore 
Acres, and in addition four experimental productions, including Archibald 
MacLeish’s radio drama, The Fail of the City, adapted by an undergraduate 
for the stage, and Saroyan’s My Heart's in the Highlands. 
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EVEN during the early years of Sock and Buskin when casts at Brown 
were composed entirely of men, there were tours to nearby towns for one- 
night stands. In 1920 an experimental theatre was set up under Professor 
Ben W. Brown, still the director of the group. About ten years later Faunce 
House Theatre was opened, with a large up-to-date stage and a comfortable 
auditorium. At the same time the dramatic group from Pembroke, the wom- 
en’s college, was invited to fill the female roles in Sock and Buskin produc- 
tions. Today a ‘Committee on Dramatic Productions’ directs all presenta- 
tions at Pembroke and Brown. Its progressive policy may well account not 
only for the fact that active enrolment in the society has increased in ten 
years from 25 to 1f0 and the subscription list from 200 to over 1000, but 
for the more important fact that the productions themselves show the same 
integration. One has only to look at these photographs of the players in 
Night Over Taos standing passively, sitting or in full movement — to 
see the clear and consistent rhythm and the unusual vitality. 
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for and the symbols of the treacheries 
and reactions that he hated and that 
tortured him peer out at you from 
the pages. You do not know, and do 
not need to know, whether he meant 
them to be there or not; they are 
there because they were a part of him 
and because these plays are Lorca 
himself, alive in his own theatre. The 
Shoemaker’s Prodigious Wife will be 
the easiest to reproduce on an Ameri- 
can stage. It is closest to the classic 
in its form and manner. Dojyia Rosita 
and Don Perlimplin are replete with 
dramatic challenge and not too dif- 
ficult to do if the director and the 
actors have .the instinct for real 
theatre. If Five Years Pass — for all 
its beautiful moments — may well be 
over as something that Lorca 
himself outgrown as a form for 
theatre poetry. Yerma, on the other 
hand, was obviously the closest ap- 
proach to the full measure of his tal- 
ents, clear indication of the turn they 
were taking, a yardstick of the loss to 
Spain and to the world when Lorca 
died at the hands of Franco’s gunmen. 
The authors in their introduction 
say that ‘with Margarita Xirgu in 
the title role, Yerma was mature, com- 
plete, successful drama’. Two or three 
years ago Xirgu played in Mexico 
this tragic study of the double battle 
of a childless woman against the 
sullen complacency of her husband 
and her own creed as a Spanish Cath- 
olic, and the enthusiasm of the Mexi- 
can critics over both the performance 
and the play was a verification of the 
translators’ claims. It would be a 
difficult play to transpose into our 
theatre, but there is no doubt that it 
would be a great addition to it. Just 
so, all of Lorca’s plays are a valid 
and valuable addition to modern 
drama. FREDERICK MORTON 


GRAHAM DANCE RECORD 
Martha Graham, Sixteen Dances in 
Photographs, by Barbara Morgan. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce: $6. 
 ammee MORGAN’S book, which 
she calls Martha Graham, Sixteen 
Dances in Photographs, is really a col- 
laboration by two exceptionally gifted 
artists. Martha Graham made the 
choice of the sixteen dances which 
seemed to her to represent best and 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


most clearly the range and progress of 
her work. These dances Barbara Mor- 
gan photographed, not once’'or twice, 
but over and over again through a 
period of several years, adding, deep- 
ening, taking away, until the final se- 
lection and arrangement, both of mo- 
ments in the dance andof photographs, 
represented — in a way to satisfy the 
photographer and the dancer — the 
form and meaning of each dance and 
its essential emotion. 

The dances are not in chronological 
sequence. The record begins with 
Frontier, already an American classic 
after its few years of life; goes on 
through some of the eariier works, 
Lamentation, Primitive Mysteries, Amer- 
ican Provincials and so forth, but does 
not end until it has given all of the 
latter works (except this summer’s 
Punch and The Fudy, not yet recorded) 
which we have already begun to call 
Martha Graham’s theatre — Every 
Soul Is a Circus, American Document, 
El Penitente, Letter to the World. 

The beauty of these photographs 
and of the work the publishers have 
made of them may almost be taken for 
granted in the face of the more im- 
portant and peculiar quality the book 
has as an evidence of what photog- 
raphy can say about movement when 
the hand behind the camera is skilful 
and knows what a lens and light can 
do when they have an artist’s compul- 
sion directing them. 

In her single page of foreword, 
Martha Graham says, ‘Every true 
dancer has a peculiar arrest of move- 
ment, an intensity of attention which 
animates his whole being. It may be 
called Spirit, or Dramatic Intensity, 
or Imagination, any word that explains 
why he does what he does. There is 
a sweeping line of intent that services 
his entire body. It is very like the act 
of listening. There is a complete focus 
upon a given instant.’ The focus upon 
that instant is what Barbara Morgan 
has caught. She herself, defining tech- 
nically her translation of dance into 
photography, says, ‘The dance makes 
use of rhythmical time, subtly meas- 
ured by the disciplined body, to free 
the imagination of the audience. The 
photographer, employing the fine pre- 
cisions of lens-time, film-time and 
nerve-time makes a bridge between 
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“A notable event in 





Theatre 


Five plays of Federico Garcia 
Lorca in the authorized transla- 
tion by Richard O'Connell and 
James Graham L. 


“An invaluable contribution to the 
dramatic literature of our time. These 
five plays demonstrate easily the fact 
that no modern dramatist has shown 
more instinct for using the theatre.” — 
New Republic. $2.50 


Foreword by Stark Young 
At bookstores + SCRIBNERS 
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Accessories 
of Dress 


True-to-date costumes and costume details are 
ble and easy to attain with this new 
. Covers the history of each important 
sory with dates from the times 
by Fully authenticated. Profusely 
ully illustrated with portraits and 4: 
from art objects. 704 Illus. 6%" x 10”. 


HISTORIC COSTUME — Lester 


The costumes of the past presented 
places, and color notations. V. 
designing. 
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THEATER ART — D’ Amico 
An instructive book on the stage and stage 
of spoeal voles all beginners. 


MASKS — Kniffin 3. 


The use of masks in the theater is told and instruc- 
tions are given for making numerous kinds of masks. 


Order direct or through your dealer 
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$3.25 


744 Pages 
200 flustrations 


“| am enthusiastic about 
PRODUCING THE PLAY 


by JOHN GASSNER, 


made even more practical by 
the addition of Philip Barber's 
NEW SCENE TECHNICIAN’S HANDBOOK," 

writes Harum Franacan; “The in- 
formation contained in the articles b 
experts in different fields . . . enric 
the book; and I find even more im- 
portant Mr. Gassner's unique ability 
to draw into the design of a produc- 
tion every element of the play, the 
acting, and the staging.” 
With chapters by Marcaret Wansrer, 
Gurariz McCunric, Lez Strrasperc, 
Harotp Ciurman, M. Goretix, et al. 


THE DRYDEN PRESS, 103 Park Ave., New York 











WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
New York City 


Station O, Box 22 





Books of the Theatre 
Plays, Biograpby, Criticism, History, Etc. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND RARE 


Books of all Publishers 


Send for new Catalogue of Many 
Desirable and Hard-to-Find- 
When-Wanted Items 


R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 
P. O. Box 245, Jenkintown, Penna. 








clock-time and emotional-time.’ Mrs. 
Morgan says much more thatisinform- 
ing about dance photography. It will 
take more than the average experience 
to understand everything she says, 
but it will repay study, although 
the photographs need no interpretive 
words for full appreciation. 

In addition to the photographs, 
Louis Horst has contributed a choreo- 
graphic record of Martha Graham’s 
works, and George Beiswanger a per- 
spective, not a biography but show- 
ing how her work developed, deepened, 
matured through her living experience. 

When Isadora Duncan died, what 
she had written about the dance could 
be supplemented by drawings, paint- 
ings, sculture, photographs, of which 
she was the inspiration. They make a 
picture of Isadora Duncan that is 
treasured today. Before Argentina 
died, André Levinson, who was a 
painter in words and a dancer in 
spirit, illustrated his revealing essay 
on Argentina and the Spanish Dance 
with forty photographs of the dancer 
in her most famous dances. That book 
is what we have today of Argentina, 
and it is a rarely fine portrait. But 
Barbara Morgan’s Martha Graham is 
something different — it is not only a 
book about a dancer but a book of her 
dances translated into another art, so 
that the dances themselves may live 
when they are no longer danced. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


ALL-SERVICE MANUAL 
Producing the Play, by Fohn Gass- 
ner, together with New Scene Techni- 
cian’s Handbook, by Philip Barber. 
Dryden Press: $3.25. 
A’ SOON as you see the two titles 
which are bound together within 
the covers of this single book, you 
know that you have before you a vol- 
ume of unusual diversity. It is cus- 
tomary to keep the theoretical and the 
practical problems of play production 
separate, and, generally speaking, the 
playwright, the actor, the technician 
and the director each has so much to 
learn in his own field that a manual 
limited to that field is hardly more 
than enough to give him what he 
needs. However, since the idea of a 
theatre production as a composite 
whole has come to be recognized as a 





fundamental of all modern 
practice, it is important that then 
should be, somewhere, a unified 

of all of the elements that go into 

a production, and of as many Points 
of view regarding each of these ee. 
ments as possible. If such a 
must of necessity become a leis 
encyclopedia of information and opin. 
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ion, so much the better for the student i 


and the teacher, the playwright or the 
director that knows how to isolate the 
material he wants when he wants it, 
John Gassner is well equipped to 
organize an inclusive book. He beg 
his analysis of play production fa 
back of the first rehearsal, with the 
nature of drama itself, the types and 
styles of drama, the play script before 
it is absorbed into the other elements 
of theatre. The three early chapters 
devoted to these subjects are 
cially well-done and valuable. In the 
discussion that follows — of the thea. 
tre and its elements, the place of the 
actor, the theatre organization, the 
director, designer, theatre speech and 
so forth — Mr. Gassner states his own 
case and then turns to some profes. 
sional specialist, sometimes to several 
in the same field or closely related 
fields, for a detailed account of prac. 
tice and method. In this way the stu. 
dent or director using Mr. Gassner’s 
book has the advantage of checking 
his own preferences against the e 
perience of successful practitioners. 
Many of these professional statements 
will well repay study as separate e 
says, even apart from their context. 
A considerable section in Producing 
the Play is devoted to the college and 
community theatre, made up chiefly 
of statements by a dozen men of tried 
experience in difficult non-professional 
situations. Even the special proce- 
dures required for directing old and 
new poetic drama, directing revivals, 
theatre with music and with dance are 
not neglected, and the increase of it- 
terest in the radio play is indicated by 
two chapters devoted to the 7 
The value and standard of Philip 
Barber’s New Scene Technician’ 
Handbook is already certified by many 
years of use in its earlier mimeogra’ 
form. All that needs to be said now of 
Mr. Barber’s section is that it com 
tains full and detailed analyses and 
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Constance Collier and John Barrymore in Peter [bbetson, whose premiére 
during the last war is cited by Miss Collier’s article in this issue as the only 
first night she ever knew an author to enjoy. 











Two New Books 
for the Theatre Lover 


Norris Houghton‘s 


Advance 


from 


Broadway 


by the author of 
MOSCOW REHEARSALS 


Norris Houghton traveled 19,000 
miles to observe the theatrical pattern 
of America. His book discusses the 


Broadway stage and the “road.” and 
relates it to the vast program of dra- 
matie activity now taking place in 
community and little theatres, on uni 
versity campuses, and in high schools, 
in settlement houses and trade union 
halls. The author's purpose is to dis- 
cover the real meaning of the theatre 
to the whole country, and to suggest 
in what form or combination of forms 
its future lies. He has presented. as a 
result of this unusual study which he 
undertook on a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, a vivid picture of 
today. 


the entertainment world 


wherein Hollywood, radio. and stage 
compete for every man’s eye and ear; 
wherein the theatre struggles to be 
simultaneously an art, a business, and 


an amusement. $3.00 


SAROYAN’S 


The 
Beautiful 
People 


AND TWO OTHER PLAYS 


The three latest plays by Saroyan 

THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE, SWEENEY IN 
THE TREES, and ACROSS THE BOARD ON 
TOMORROW MORNING — are here col 
lected, each with an Introduction by 


the author. $3.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 











working drawings on the major sub- 
jects of Scene and Property Construc- 
tion, Sound Effects, Scene Painting, 
Costuming, Stage Lighting Equip- 
ment and Handling Scenery. 

Both Mr. Barber’s and Mr. Gass- 
ner’s sections have useful supple- 
ments, a glossary in the Technician’ 
Handbook, bibliographies ir 1 Produc- 
ing the Play. EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


So to Speak, by Elizabeth von Hesse. 

Stokes: $3. 

I’ THIS day of ‘self improvement’, 
of great interest in books and arti- 

cles on ‘How to ’, it is a healthy 


sign to see voice and speech empha- 


sized and played up as a means of 

personality improvement. It is also a 

sensible theory that combines a good 

method of body coordination and Zoe od 
| posture with the training of the voice 
and speech. Both of these facts are 
established in So to Speak, a book 
designed as ‘a practical course to de- 
velop Personality and Power through 
Effective Speech’. 

For those in the theatre, however, 
who believe that good speech and 
voice is an art rather than an ‘angle’, 
Mrs. von Hesse’s book may seem a 
little on the materialistic side. And 
for those who incline to technique 
rather than ‘ positive thinking’, it may 
seem a shade superficial. Certainly 
the chapter on ‘plain speaking’ does 
not establish the feeling tor standard 
speech equal to that engendered by, 
for instance, the excellent books of 
Margaret McLean. Nor can a para- 
graph on the development of reso- 
nance, such as the following, help to 
clarify that complicated process: 

‘Send this tiny breath from the 
waist, supported by the diaphragm 
against the vocal cords, where it is 
| converted into sound, on through the 
| open throat up to the sunparlor on 
the second floor (a front room back 
of your forehead). You are opening 
this room more and more for a lov ely 
new tenant, THE VELVET TONE. If this 
tenant becomes a permanent lodger, 
it will more than pay its rent. . . .” 

However, for those who like to 





Dale Carnegie, Lloyd Douglas and 
Sammy Glick, So to Speak may prove 
very suggestive as a voice stimulant. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 








take their teaching with a touch of 








OUTSTANDING Pra 
for Little Theatre 


Cyprienne (Divorcons) 4 


Time of Your Life 
The Happy Days The Family Reunion 
The Beautiful People 
liberty Jones 

Pigeons and People 


Where the Heart |s 


Blue Jeons 
Naughty Naught 
The Girl from Wyoming 





Another Language 
The Bad Man 

The Barker 

Behold This Dreamer 


Delicate Story 

Eight O'Clock Tuesday 

Morning's at Seven 

The Lady Who Came to 
Stay apple) 


Glamour Preferred Biography 
Berkeley Square 
The Bishop Misbehave; 


Both Your House; 


Every Man for Himself 
No Time for Comedy 
Cue for Passion 

Kind Lady 

The Far Off Hills 

Is Life Worth Living 
When We Are Morried 


leave Her to Heaven 


Broadway 
Candlelight 
The Animal Kingdom 
Hotel Universe 
Elizabeth the Queen 
Criminal at Large 
The Haunted House 
The Late Christopher 
Bean 


Love from a Stranger 
lot's Wife 
Through the Night 


The Romantic Mr The Milky Way 


Dickens 
The Yellow Jacket Nooh 
Blind Alley Outward Bound 


Love's Old Sweet Song Remote Control 


The Talley Method 
Bats in the Belfry 
Quiet Wedding 


Johnson Over Jordan 


The Royal Family 
Reflected Glory 
Craig's Wife 

The Torchbearers 
There's Always Juliet 
The Vinegar Tree 
This Thing Called love 
ladies of the Jury 
Double Door 

The Ninth Guest 

Ah, Wilderness 


Jupiter Laughs 

Our Town 

lady in Waiting 
ladies and Gentlemen 
Ever Since Eve 


In a House Like This 


Available in 
Certain Territories 


Mr. and Mrs. North 
Charley’s Aunt 








(Nude with Ping 





Philadelphia Story 
Out of the Frying Pan 
Old Acquaintance 
The Male Animal 
Native Son 

When Available 
Claudia 





The 1942 Supplement to our Colt 
logue of Plays is now ready 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angele 








—— 

















Clark Gable, Corel Wilde, Ann 
Baxter and Marsha Hunt of MGM's 
“Blossoms in the Dust" among those 
trained. 


25th YEAR of STARMAKING 





sr vere trained exclusively by Theodora Irvine 


STAGE- SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY, EVENING & SHORT COURSES 
Motion Picture Course -Voice Rec« ording 


lr rsonally coaches Actors, 
ele and Career Wemen 


DUCED RATES 
neon Talent Scouts 


Winter Terms begin Jan. 5th 
80°; of last year's class now engaced in the profession 


SATURDAY SCHOOL 
Catalog on Request 
15 West 67th St., New York 





IRVINE STUDIO FoR tHe 





ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


Dramatic Wotkshoyz 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


Courses: DIRECTING TECHNIQUE, ACTING TECHNIQUE, DANCE, SPEECH, MAKE-UP, 
STAGECRAFT AND DESIGN, PLAY WRITING, LECTURES ON HISTORICAL AND 
TECHNICAL BACKGROUNDS. 

instructors: Harold Burris-Meyer, Vincenzo Celli, Barrett H. Clark, H. Condell, Hanns Eisler, 
A. Feder, Ernst T. Ferand, John Gassner, Mordecai Gorelik, Theresa Helburn, Alice 
Hermes, Jascha Horenstein, Maria Ley, James Light, Paolo Milano, Erwin Piscator, 
Marian Rich, Hans Sondheimer, Gertrud von Eckardt, Paul Zucker, Corl Luckmoyer, 


STUDIO THEATRE 


accepts 3rd year students for active participation in its 
professional productions. 


ee twe- 
e er ae 


Catalogue on request Auditions by appoi 
GRamercy 7-622! 





66 West 12th Street New York City 














ENdicott 2-3345 SUsquehanne 7-0100 
THEATRE 


RIC and SCHOOL 


ENTERPRISES 


On beautiful Martha's Viney ard Island, Mass. 
sho ywres of Cape Cod 

Attracti\ acational aspects (private vathing 

beach 


July, August 


1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in U.S 
b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students 


2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
Theatre Workshop 
youn, Dan ing, \cting, Directing 
Week rogram plays, scenes, radi 
feature 
The Sendees Theatre (for advanced student 
actors) 
Radio (microphone 
interviewing, adv 
3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
Address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
286T Clark Road, Brookline, Massachusetts 


S3ist vear 


technique, acting, ad lib 
ertising, commentators 

















Ideal For Christmas 


SIXTEEN FAMOUS 
AMERICAN PLAYS 


The Little Foxes 
Life With Father 
Man Who Came to Dinner 
The Time of Your Life 
Our Town 
Having Wonderful Time 
The Women 
Boy Meets Girl 
Dead End 
Waiting for Lefty 
The Petrified Forest 
Ah. Wilderness 
Biography 
The Green Pastures 
The Front Page 
They Knew What They Wanted 


Introduction by 
Brooks Atkinson ONLY $1.98 


F.& S. PUBLISHING ¢ 1». 
551 Fifth Avenue. — York 


Centlemen: 


(EEN FAMOUS MERI AN PLAYS, a 
py (plus Se stage, handling cost). | enclose 
check tes mone rder). ¥ S.A. only 
Name 
Address 








JUST OFF THE PREss! 
Stages of the World 


Theatre Arts Prints, Series [V 


From the Theatre of Dionysus to “Lady in the Dark” 


Greek and Roman; Terence to Shake- 
speare; Seventeenth Century; Eighteenth 
Century; Nineteenth Century; Classic 
Theatre on the Modern Stage: Other 
Stages; Modern European Stages; Modern 
(merican Stages. 


a SERIES of Theatre Arts Prints (100 plates, page 
size, 849” x 11”) will be published in two forms: 


J... 4S A BOUND BOOK 
84 pages, conforming in size and 
binding to Robert Edmond Jones’ 
“Drawings for the Theatre.” 


Price, $1.50 
2... FOR NOTEBOOKS and MOUNTING 


LOO prints in two env elopes of 50 
plates each (on 10 sheets), each 
Complete $1.00 


envelope O0Ve¢. 


Order from your bookseller, or from 


== THEATRE ARTS, INC. == 


40 EAST 49TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





When writing % 


hdvertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 

















WANT TO BE IN PICTURES 2 
OR ON STAGE OR RADIO? 


More players have gone to successful screen 
careers from the Playhouse than from any other 
single source. Graduates also in stage and 
radio work, as well as many employed profit- 
ably as directors and teachers of drama. We 
produce 60 plays every year before paying 
audiences in $650,000 theatrical plant. For pro- 
fessional training with practical application, 
come to Pasadena Playhouse. 
Midwinter class starts February 2, 1942 








Write General Manager now for illustrated catalog. GEORGE REEVES 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE ‘wisisit‘czzc° 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE © PASADENA «© CALIFORNIA 
GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director ...CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 











Do not miss this fascinating and reveal- 
ing picture of the Indian dance and of 
life on an Indian mountain top 


“A Beacon on the Himalayas” by Gertrude Emerson Sen 
is the first detailed and authentic account of the Uday 
Shankar India Culture Centre, the new school of dance 
and music founded by India’s premier dancer at Almora 
in the heart of the snow-peaked mountains. Gertrude 
Emerson Sen, advisory editor of ASIA for India, is Uday 
Shankar's neighbor and a director of the Centre. 


Illustrated with 14 photographs 


IN THE DECEMBER ISSUE OF 


ASIA Magazine 


NOW ON ALL NEWSSTANDS 35¢ 
ONE YEAR $4 SUBSCRIBE NOW TWO YEARS $6 


ASIA MAGAZINE, 40 E. 49th St., New York, N. Y. 


—_—_—., 
D Daul 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT of 


Drama 


David Itkin, Director 
4 Professional School with Unrversity Prestign 
Professional Training; Acting Technique: 
Producing Experience: Public Periorm: e 
* ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes 
Semester ings Februar 
Peron Bulletin Addvenn September 
DePAUL 
Room 403—64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Iii. 


oe 
The flViene " unde 


Cultural and Theatre Arts 


Where techniques for expressional arts 
and living are graciously integrated 


DRAMA DANCE y 
LIGHT OPERA MUSIC 
SPEECH 


Professional courses include New York appeer 
while learning. New classes now forming. 


STAGE * SCREEN * RADIO © TELEVISION 
Alviene training recommended by Cecil de 
Nelson Eddy, Katharine Cornell, N. Y. Teachers Col 


Guidance Laboratory 
Summer Theatre, East Northport, L. 1, 
Seporate Children’s Dept. 
For Catalog write: Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, at 57 St., New York City 


GOTHIC — 
SCENIC 
‘COLORS 


Are used by: vA - 


Amherst College 

Columbia University 

Fordham University 

Louisiana State University 
Radio City Music Hall 

Shubert Productions 

The Metropolitan Opera House 
Yale University 


and the Major Colleges, Little Theatres, and 
Scenic Studios Throughout the Country 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC. 


146 West 17th Street, New York City 
Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 


|_Cetetosve and Latest 1941 Color Chart on 

























































































7 C) * exe. [) @ > OR 
SCENERY LIGHTS COSTUME PROPS 
panier a 
' 1 ' | | | 
PAINTS TOOLS HARDWARE | RIGGING PATTERNS WIGS MAKEUP 
DRAPERIES RENTALS FABRICS JEWELRY 
FLATS props ee . 
Waite foe a 
. T T ol 
SWITCHBOARDS FOOTLIGHTS BORDERS SOUND EQUIPMENT SOUND EFFECTS REN 
1 
SPOTLIGHTS GELATINE-LAMPS SPECIAL EFFECTS TRICK PROPS FOLIAGE 
1.2 oem - we e 





HEATRE 





